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Warning to Japan 
PROPOSALS FOR EUROPEAN PEACE SETTLEMENT 


By HARRY S$. ‘TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Broadcast to the nation from Washington, D. C., August 9, 1945 


Y fellow Americans: I have just returned from 

Berlin, the city from which the Germans intended 

to rule the world. It is a ghost city. “The build- 
ings are in ruins, its economy and its people are in ruins. 

Our party also visited what is left of Frankfurt and 
Darmstadt. We flew over the remains of Kassel, Magde- 
burg and other devastated cities. German women and chil- 
dren and old men were wandering over the highways re- 
turning to bombed-out homes or leaving bombed-out cities, 
earching for food and shelter. 

War has indeed come home to Germany and to the Ger- 
nan people. It has come home in all the frightfulness with 
which the German leaders started and waged it. 

Ihe German people are beginning to atone for the crimes 
of the gangsters whom they placed in power and whom they 
vhole-heartedly approved and obediently followed. 

We also saw some of the terrible destruction which the 
var had brought to the occupied countries of western Eu- 
rope and to England. 

And how grateful to 
Almighty God that this land of ours has been spared. 


How glad | am to be home again. 


Miitirary Bases 


We must do all we can to spare her from the ravages of 


That is why, though the 
United States wants no territory or profit or selfish advan- 


iny future breach of the peace. 
taye-out of this war, we are going to maintain the military 
bases necessary for the complete protection of our interests 
Bases which our military experts deem 
to be essential for our protection, and which are not now in 


ind of world peace. 


our, possession, we will acquire. We will acquire them by at 

rangements consistent with the United Nations Charter. 
No one can foresee what another war would mean to our 

own cities and to our own people. What we are doing to 


lapan now—even with the new atomic bomb—is only a 


smal] fraction of what would happen to the world in a third 
world war. 

That is why the United Nations are determined that there 
shall be no next war. 

‘That is why the United Nations are determined to remain 
united and strong. We can never permit any aggressor in 
the future to be clever enough to divide us or strong enough 
to defeat us. 

‘That was the guiding spirit in the conference at San 
 rancisco. 

‘That was the guiding spirit in the conference at Berlin. 

That will be the guiding spirit in the peace settlement to 
come, 

FUNDAMENTAL AccorD 


In the conference of Berlin it was easy for me to get along 
in mutual understanding and friendship with Generalissimo 
Stalin, with Prime Minister Churchill and later with Prime 
Minister Attlee. 

Strong foundations of good will and co-operation had 
heen laid by President Roosevelt. And it was clear that those 
foundations rested on much more than the personal friend- 
ships of three individuals. There was a fundamental accord 
and agreement upon the objectives ahead of us. 

Two of the three conferees of Teheran and Yalta were 
missing by the end of this conference. Each of them was 
sorely missed, each had done his work toward winning this 
war. Each had made a great contribution toward establish- 
ing and maintaining a lasting world peace. Each of them 
seems to have been ordained to lead his country in its hour 
of greatest need. And so thoroughly had they done their 
jobs that we were able to carry on and to reach many agree- 
ments essential to the future peace and security of the world. 

The results of the Berlin Conference have been published. 
There were no secret agreements or commitments—apart 
from current military arrangements. 
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And it was made perfectly plain to my colleagues at the 
conference that, under our Constitution, the President has no 
power to make any treaties without ratification by the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

| want to express my thanks for the excellent services 
which were rendered at this conference by Secretary of State 
Byrnes, and which were highly commended by the leaders of 
the other two powers. I am thankful also to the rest of the 
American delegation—Admiral Leahy and Ambassadors Har- 
riman, Davies and Pauley—and to the entire American staff. 
Without their hard work and sound advice the conference 
would have been unable to accomplish as much as it did. 


One PARAMOUNT AIM 


The conference was concerned with many political and 
economic questions. But there was one strictly military mat- 
ter uppermost in the minds of the American delegates. It 
was winning the war against Japan. On our program that 
was the most important item. 

The military arrangements made at Berlin were, of course, 
secret. One of those secrets was revealed yesterday, when 
the Soviet Union declared war on Japan. 

The Soviet Union, before she had been informed of our 
new weapon, agreed to enter the war in the Pacific. We 
gladly welcome into this struggle against the last of the 
Axis aggressors our gallant and victorious ally against the 
Nazis. 

The Japs will soon learn some of the other military secrets 
agreed upon at Berlin. They will learn them first hand— 
and they will not like them. 

Before we met at Berlin, the United States government 
had sent to the Soviet and British governments our ideas of 
what should be taken up at the conference. At the first 
meeting our delegation submitted these proposals for dis- 
cussion. Subjects were added by the Soviet and British 
governments. But in the main the conference was occupied 
with the American proposals. 

Our first non-military agreement in Berlin was the estab- 
lishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The council is going to be the continuous meeting ground 
of the five principal governments, on which to reach com- 
mon understanding regarding the peace settlements. ‘This 
does not mean that the five governments are going to try 
to dictate to, or dominate, other nations. It will be their 
duty to apply, so far as possible, the fundamental principles 
of justice underlying the charter adopted at San Francisco. 


PREPARING THE PEACE 


Just as the meeting at Dumbarton Oaks drew up the pro- 
posals to be placed before the conference at San Francisco, 
so this Council of Foreign Ministers will lay the ground- 
work for future peace settlements. This preparation by the 
council will make possible speedier, more orderly, more ef- 
ficient and more co-operative peace settlements than could 
otherwise be obtained. 

One of the first tasks of the council of ministers is to draft 
proposed treaties of peace with former enemy countries: 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

These treaties, of course, will have to be passed upon by 
all the nations concerned. In our own country, the Senate 
will have to ratify them. But we shall begin at once the 
necessary preparatory work. Adequate study now may avoid 
the planting of the seeds of future wars. 

I am sure that the American people will agree with me 
that this Council of Foreign Ministers will be effective in 
hastening the day of peace and reconstruction. 

We were anxious to settle the future of Italy first among 


the former enemy countries. Italy was the first to break 
away from the Axis. She helped materially in the final de- 
teat of Germany. She has now joined us in the war against 
Japan. She is making real progress toward democracy. 

A peace treaty with a democratic Italian government will 
make it possible for us to receive Italy as a member of the 
United Nations. 


PRINCIPLES FOR GJERMANY 


The Council of Foreign Ministers will also have to start 
the preparatory work for the German peace settlement. But 
its final acceptance will have to wait until Germany has de- 
veloped a government with which a peace treaty can be 
made. In the mean time, the conterence of Berlin laid down 
these specific political and economic principles under which 
Germany will be governed by the occupying powers. 

Those principles have been published. 1 hope that all ot 
you will read them. 

They seek to rid Germany of the torces which have made 
her so long feared and hated, and which have now brought 
her to complete disaster. ‘They are intended to eliminate 
Nazism, armaments, war industries, the German general 
staff and all its military tradition, They seek to rebuild 
democracy by control of German education, by reorganizing 
local government and the judiciary, by encouraging free 
speech, free press, freedom of religion and the right of labor 
to organize. 

German industry is to be decentralized in order to do 
away with concentration of economic power in cartels and 
monopolies. Chief emphasis is to be on agriculture and 
peaceful industries. German economic power to make war is 
to be eliminated. “The Germans are not to have a higher 
standard of living than their former victims, the people of 
the defeated and occupied countries of Europe. 


REPARATIONS Pouicy 


We are going to do what we can to make Germany ove 
into a decent nation, so that it may eventually work its way 
from the economic chaos it has brought upon itself back into 
a place in the civilized world. 

The economic action taken against Germany at the Berlin 
conference included another most important item—repara- 
tions. 

We do not intend again to make the mistake of exacting 
reparations in money and then lending Germany the money 
with which to pay. Reparations this time are to be paid in 
physical assets from those resources of Germany which are 
not required for her peace-time subsistence. 

The first purpose of reparations is to take out of German) 
everything with which she can prepare for another war 
Its second purpose is to help the devastated countries to 
bring about their own recovery by means of the equipment 
and material taken from Germany. 

At the Crimea Conference a basis tor fixing reparations 
had been proposed for initial discussion and study by the 
reparations commission. ‘That basis was a total amount of 
reparations of $20,000,000,000. Of this sum, one-half was 
to go to Russia, which had suffered more heavily in the loss 
of life and property than any other country. 

But at Berlin the idea of attempting to fix a dollar value 
on the property to be removed from Germany was dropped. 
To fix a dollar value on the share of each nation would be a 
sort of guaranty of the amount each nation would get—a 
guaranty which might not be fulfilled. 

Therefore it was decided to divide the property by per- 
centages of the total amount available. We still generally 
agreed that Russia should get approximately half of the total 
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tor herself and Poland, and that the remainder should be 


divided among all the other nations entitled to reparations. 


Diviston or Property 


Under our agreement at Berlin the reparation claims of 
the Soviet Union and Poland are to be met from the property 
located in the zone of Germany occupied by the 
Union, and from the German assests in Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania and eastern Austria. 


Soviet 


‘The reparations 
laims of all the other countries are to be met from property 
cated in the western zones of occupation in Germany, and 
trom the German assests in all other countries “The Soviet 
waives all claim to gold captured by the Allied troops in 
(sermany. 


4 
le 


‘This formula of taking reparations by zones will lead to 
less friction among the Allies than the tentative basis orig- 
inally proposed for study at Yalta, 

‘The difficulty with this formula, however, ts that the 
industrial capital equipment not necessary for the German 
peace economy is not evenly divided among the zones of oc- 
upation. “Phe western zones have a much higher percentage 
than the eastern zone, which is mostly devoted to agriculture 
ind to the production of raw materials. In order to equalize 
the distribution and give Russia and Poland their fair share 
of approximately 50 per cent it was decided that they should 
receive, without any reimbursements, 10 per cent of the 
capital equipment in the western zones available for rep- 
arations. 

\s you will note from the communique a further 15 per 
cent of the capital equipment in the western zones not neces- 
ary tor Germany's peace economy is also to be turned over to 
Russia and Poland. But this is not free. For this property 
Poland and Russia will give to the western zones an equal 
amount in value in food, coal and other raw materials. This 
15S per cent, therefore, is not additional reparations for 
Russia and Poland. It is a means of maintaining a balanced 
economy in Germany and providing the usual exchange of 
coods between the eastern part and the western. 

lt wa 


ayreed at Berlin that the payment of reparations, 


trom whatever zones taken, should alwavs leave enough re 


! 


‘ bd ° ! 
to enibl i@ to subsist Without sus- 


SOL ce 


the Grerman peor 


tained support from the 
t | ppo Treomy the 


' 
other nations, 


Porisi QuESTION 

Lhe question ot Poland was a most difficult one. Certain 
compromises about Poland had already been agreed upon at 
the Crimea Conference. 
us at Berlin. 

By the Polish provis 
onal government of national unity had already been formed ; 
nd it had The new Polish 

rnment has agreed to hold free and unfettered elections 


d the 


‘Thev obviously were binding upon 
; y ul 


time of the Berlin conterence, the 


heen recognized by all of us. 


} +} ] wer ] sake ‘ 
| at e Dasis of Unive il Mtrauve ar 


ce with the Crimea a: 


1. «I 


reement, we did SCOR Tile 
the Polish provisional government of national 
with respect to its western and northern boundaries 
s did we all, that the final determination ot 
could not be accomplished at Berlin, but mus: 


However, a considerable portion 


avreed, 


ce settlement. 
of what was the Russian zone of occupation in Germany was 
turned over to Poland at the Berlin conference for adminis 
rative purposes until the final determination ot the peace 
ettlement. 


‘ 
\ 


Nearly every international agreement has in it the element 
compromise. “The agreement on Poland is no exception. 
No one nation can expect to get everything that it wants. It 


is a question of give and take—of being willing to meet your 
neighbor half-way. 

In this instance there is much to justify the action taken. 
An agreement on some line—even provisionally—was neces- 
sary to enable the new Poland to organize itself, and to 
permit the speedier withdrawal of the armed forces which 
had liberated her from the Germans. In the area east of the 
Curzon line there are over 3,000,000 Poles who are to be 
returned to Poland. ‘They need room to settle. The new 
area in the west was formerly populated by Germans. But 
most of them have already left in the face of the invading 
Soviet Army. We were informed that there are only about 
a million and a half left. 

The territory the Poles are to administer will enable Po- 
land better to support its population. It will provide a 
short and more easily defensible frontier between Poland and 
Germany. Settled by Poles, it will provide a more homo- 
geneous nation. 

The three powers also agreed to help bring about the 
earliest possible return to Poland of all Poles who wish to 
return, including soldiers, with the assurance that they would 
have all the rights of other Polish citizens. 

The action taken at Berlin will help carry out the basic 
policy of the United Nations toward Poland—to create a 
strong independent and prosperous nation with a govern- 
ment to be selected by the people themselves. 

It was agreed to recommend that in the peace settlement 
a portion of East Prussia should be turned over to Russia. 
That, too, was agreed upon at Yalta. It will provide the 
Soviet Union, which did so much to bring about victory in 
Europe, with an ice-free port at the expense of Germany. 

At Yalta it was agreed, you will recall, that the three 
governments would assume a common _ responsibility in 
helping to re-establish in the liberated and satellite nations 
ot Europe governments broadly representative of democratic 
elements in the population. ‘That responsibility still stands. 
We all recognize it as a joint responsibility of the three 
governments. 


BALKAN NATIONS 


It was reafthrmed in the Berlin declarations on Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary. ‘These nations are not to be spheres 
of influence of any one power. They now are governed by 
Allied control commissions composed of representatives of 
the three governments which met at Yalta and Berlin. These 
control commissions, it is true, have not been funetioning 
completely to our satisfaction; but improved procedures 
were agreed upon at Berlin. Until these states are re-estab 
lished as members of the international family, they are the 
joint concern of all of us, 

The American delegation was much disturbed over the 
inability of the representatives of a free press to get informa- 
tion out of the former satellite nations. The three govern- 
ments agreed at Berlin that the Allied press would enjoy full 
freedom from now on to report to the world upon all de- 
velopments in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
The same agreement was reafirmed also as to Poland. 


Free Use or INLAND WATERS 


One of the persistent causes for wars in Europe in the last 
two centuries has been the selfish control of the waterways of 
Europe, | mean the Danube, the Black Sea straits, the Rhine. 
the Kiel Canal, and all the inland waterways of Europe 
which border on two or more states 

The United States proposed at Berlin that there be free 
and unrestricted navigation of these inland waterways. We 
think this is important to the future peace and security of 
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the world. We proposed that‘regulations for such naviga- 
tion be provided by international authorities. 

The function of the agencies would be to develop the use 
of the waterways and assure equal treatment on them for all 
nations. Membership on the agencies would include the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and France, 
plus those states which border on the waterways. 

Our proposal was considered by the conference and was 
referred to the Council of Ministers. ‘There, the United 
States intends to press for its adoption. 


Evrope Musr Be Fep 


Any man who sees Europe now must realize that victory 
in a great war is not something that you win once and for 
all, like victory in a ball game. Victory in a great war is 
something that must be won and kept won. It can be lost 
after you have won it if you are careless or negligent or in- 
different. 

Europe today is hungry. I am not talking about Ger- 
mans. I am talking about the people of the countries which 
were overrun and devastated by the Germans, and _ parti- 
cularly about the people of western Europe. Many of them 
lack clothes and fuel and tools and shelter and raw mater- 
ials. “They lack the means to restore their cities and fac- 
tories. 

As the winter comes on, the distress will increase. Un- 
less we do what we can to help, we may lose next winter 
what we won at such terrible cost last spring. Desperate 
men are liable to destroy the structure of their society to find 
in the wreckage some substitute for hope. If we let Europe 
go cold and hungry, we may lose some of the foundations 
of order on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest. 

We must help to the limits of our strength, and we will. 

Our meeting at Berlin was the first meeting of the great 
Allies since victory was won in Europe. Naturally, our 
thoughts now turn to the day of victory in Japan. 

The British, Chinese and United States governments have 
given the Japanese people adequate warning of what is in 
store for them. We have laid down the general terms on 
which they can surrender. Our warning went unheeded, 
our terms were rejected. Since then the Japanese have seen 
what our atomic bomb can do. They can foresee what it 
will do in the future. 

The world will note that the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, a military base. That was because 
we wished in this first attack to avoid, in so far as possible, 
the killing of civilians. But that attack is only a warning of 
things to come. If Japan does not surrender, bombs will 
have to be dropped on war industries and, unfortunately. 
thousands of civilian lives will be lost. I urge Japanese civi- 
lians to leave industrial cities immediately and save them- 
selves from destruction. 

[ realize the tragic significance of the atomic bomb. 

Its production and its use were not lightly undertaken by 
this government. But we knew that our enemies were on 
the search for it. We know how close they were to finding 
it. And we knew the disaster which would come to this 
nation, to all peaceful nations, to all civilization if they had 
found it first. 

That is why we felt compelled to undertake the long and 
uncertain and costly labor of discovery and production. 

We won the race of discovery against the Germans. 

Having found the bomb, we have used it. We have used 
it against those who attacked us without warning at Pearl 
Harbor, against those who have starved and beaten and exe- 
cuted American prisoners of war, against these who have 


abandoned all pretense of obeying international laws of war- 
fare. We have used it in order to shorten the agony of war, 
in erder to save the lives of thousands and thousands ot 
young Americans. 

We shall continue to use it until we completely destroy 
Japan’s power to make war. Only a Japanese surrender 
will stop us. 

The atomic bomb is too dangerous to be loose in a lawless 
world. ‘That is why Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States, who have the secret of its production, do not intend 
to reveal the secret until means have been found to control 
the bomb so as to protect ourselves and the rest of the world 
from the danger of total destruction. 

As far back as last May, Secretary of War Stimson, at 
my suggestion, appointed a committee, upon which Secretary 
of State Byrnes served as my personal representative, to 
prepare plans for the future control of this bomb. I shall 
ask the Congress to co-operate to the end that its production 
and use be controlled and that its power be made an over- 
whelming influence toward world peace. 

We must constitute ourselves trustees of this new force— 
to prevent its misuse and to turn it into the channels of serv- 
ice to mankind. 

It is an awful responsibility which has come to us. 

We thank God that it has come to us instead of to our 
enemies; and we pray that He may guide us to use it in His 
ways and for His purposes. 


A Victory OF THE PEOPLE 


Our victory in Europe was more than a victory of arms. 

It was a victory of one way of life over another. It was a 
victory of an ideal founded on the rights of the common 
man, on the dignity of the human being and on the concep- 
tion of the state as the servant—not the master—of its 
people. 

A free people showed that it was able to defeat profes- 
sional soldiers whose only moral arms were obedience and 
worship of force. 

We tell ourselves that we have emerged from this war 
the most powerful nation in the world—the most powerful 
nation, perhaps, in all history. That is true, but not in the 
sense some of us believe it to be true. 

The war has shown us that we have tremendous resources 
to make all the materials for war. It has shown us that 
we have skillful workers and managers and able generals 
and a brave people capable of bearing arms. 


Power or DeEMocRACY 


All these things we knew before. 

The new thing—the thing we had not known—the thing 
we have learned now and should never forget, is this: That 
a society of self-governing men is more powerful, more en- 
during, more creative than any other kind of society, how- 
ever disciplined, however centralized. 

We know now that the basic proposition of the worth and 
dignity of man it not a sentimental aspiration or a vain hope 
or a piece of rhetoric. It is the strongest, the most creative 
force now present in this world. 

Now let us use that force and all our resources and all 
our skills in the great cause of a just and lasting peace! 

The three great powers are now more closely than ever 
bound together in determination to achieve that kind of 
peace. From Teheran, and the Crimea, and San Francisco, 
and Berlin—we shall continue to march together to our 
objective, lasting peace and a happy world. 
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Progress Toward Enduring Peace 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESSES OF CHARTER 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System from San Francisco, July 18, 1945 


HAVE received a multitude of requests from members 

of Congress, the press and individuals for my views 

upon the San Francisco Charter and the progress ot 
peace-making. | am able to do this through the courtesy of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


CHARTER SHOULD BE RATIFIED 


‘The San Francisco Charter is better than the Dumbarton 
Oaks version and is probably as good as could be obtained 
under the existing emotions, the present governments, the 
conflicting ideals and ambitions in the world. It should be 
ratified by the Senate promptly. 


CHartrer Witt Nor ALone Assure LASTING PEACE 


The American people should be under no illusions that 
the Charter assures lasting peace. The Charter at best con 
sists only of an expression of desire and machinery to ad- 
vance peace. The problem of enduring peace is far wider 
than the Charter. The foundations of peace must also be 
laid in the economic and political settlements among nations 
by which this war ts to be liquidated. ‘The nature of these 
settlements will have more to do with lasting peace than 
the Charter. The Charter could not preserve a bad peace. 


HE STRENGTH OF THE CHARTER 


The major strength of the Charter is a noble preamble 
and that it provides for continuous meetings of the nations 
where peace problems can be discussed. It stimulates the 
methods of peaceful settlement of controversies. It re-estab- 
lishes the World Court and provides trusteeship for depend- 
ent countries. It provides for a limited action to prevent 
military aggression. It sets up machinery for promotion of 
social and economic welfare. 


Tre WEAKNESSES OF THE CHARTER 


There are many weaknesses in the Charter. There is no 
positive Bill of Rights for nations and men, but only a mere 
suggestion that they should be promoted. They are not ex- 
pressed in the tones of the American Bill of Rights. The 
Charter does not recover the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter which were whittled away at Teheran and after 
Yalta. ‘The political, moral and spiritual standards of con- 
duct of nations and of men are thus insufficiently defined for 
the tests by which the conduct of nations should be judged 
by the Security Council. While the Security Council has the 
power to stop military aggression among small nations, yet 
this is not assured among the great nations, because of the 
veto power. The Charter fails to define aggression even in 
the admirable terms settled by the Soviet Government for 
inclusion in its treaties of eleven years ago. And it does not 
even mention the new disintegrating forms of aggression of 
one nation upon another through propaganda and Fifth Col- 
umns. Phe Regional Organization, the methods of review 
of outmoded treaties, and the lack of commitment to relative 
reduction of armies and navies leave much to be desired. 
Most of these vital questions are referred to in terms of 
hope or permission, not in terms of positive undertakings or 
agreements. But these weaknesses point the directions in 
which there should be amendment over the years to come. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
WeESTERN HEMISPHERE 


‘There is a step that should be taken at once, after the 
Charter is ratified. “The Western Hemisphere should be im- 
mediately organized as a region under the permissions ot 
the Charter. This hemisphere could thus settle its own 
troubles without interferences from the outside. In any event 
our troubles are not the kind that have ever led to world 
wars. The long development of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Pan-American Union, the recent session and declaration at 
Mexico City, all point in this direction. Our ideas of per- 
sonal liberty and self-government, our opposition to domi- 
nation of other nations, to imperialism, to Fifth Columns 
from Europe are common to all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. This hemisphere is the only great region in the 
world where unity in these vital foundations of lasting peace 
is universal to us all. Were we thus united into a regional! 
council we would present a much more effective force in the 
rest of the world than if we rest simply on the individual 
influence of each nation in the Security Council and the As- 
sembly of the Charter. Such an organization could give im- 
mediate strength in the presentation of Western Hemisphere 
ideals. The Western world could become in time the voice 
of freedom to the whole earth. 


Powers oF Our De LecAte SHOULD Be DEFINED 


From an American point of view, ratifying the Charter 
involves little commitment beyond those that may be entered 
into by our representative on the Security Council. Some- 
where along the line there must be a definition by the Con- 
gress of the powers of this delegate. While there need be 
little worry about our representative using our military 
forces for minor police incidents, yet the Congress should 
never part with its powers to declare war. It should be un- 
derstood that the structure of our government differs from 
those of the other principal pov-srs. The British and French 
are parliamentary governments where there is no division o! 
power between the executive and the legislative branches. 
Their executive is a committee of the legislative arm and 
constantly responsible to it. Therefore the authorized vote 
of their representative will be the view of the legislative arm. 
Russia is a totalitarian government where the vote of thet 
representative will be determined in Moscow. Our delegate 
will represent the executive. We alone have such a separa- 
tion of the powers of government that ours is the only dele- 
gate on the Security Council who might commit his country 
to war without the consent of the legislative arm, as the 
Constitution requires. His authority should: be defined so 
that the delegate is in some way responsible to Congress be 
fore our country is committed to war. 


Peace Rests Upon ContTINUED COLLABORATION OF 
WASHINGTON, LONDON AND Moscow 


The plain fact is that the making of political and economic 
peace settlements among the United Nations themselves and 
between the United Nations and the enemy states and the 
preservation of lasting peace still rest upon the successful 
collaboration of the three centers of power—that is, Russia, 
Britain and the United States. And it will rest there for 
many years to come. But lasting peace cannot be based upon 
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the dominance of three or four or even five powers forever. 
‘The Charter will offer a forum for world opinion and ad- 
vice to these responsible powers. The retreat from the 
Atlantic Charter, the ambitions and emotions of war, the 
omissions from the San Francisco Charter emphasize that 
these three great powers are really the trustees of world 
peace rather than the Charter itself. There must be a transi- 
tion period where this collaboration will require much pa- 
tience, it will require great firmness. It will take time and 
much good will to find lasting settlements after the high 
emotions of war, of national ambitions, of differing national 
purposes. In any event, for twenty years after the victory 
over Japan, all of the nations of the world will be absorbed 
in restoring their internal economy and in reestablishing their 
standards of living. During this period the world should be 
able to work out the problems of lasting peace and to build 
greater strength in the Charter. 

| have said we will require great patience if a peaceful 
world shall emerge from this most gigantic explosion since 
civilization began. 

Civilization on the continent of Europe will survive but 
it is dreadfully ill. Millions of her best have died. Scores 
of cities have been reduced to rubble. Her industrial life is 
paralyzed. ‘The peoples are hungry and destitute. But even 
more important, men’s minds are distorted by suffering, by 
hate, by the desire for revenge. Governments are weak from 
destruction, from exhaustion and bitter factionalism. This 
is the soil in which revolution will thrive and civil war will 
arise. Revolutions do not end when the firing of war ceases 
and liberation comes. That is just the time when they begin. 
We shall indeed need patience and resolution while these 
storms blow themselves out. 


THE Roap To LAsTING PEACE 


But gradually war emotions will cool after this period and 
it should be possible with time to re-establish the only basis 
upon which the world will have peace. That is, the relations 
between nations and men must be founded upon positivel 
agreed political, moral and spiritual rights. 

The most fundamental of these rights are plain. And I 
do not use the term “shall be” but the term “must be’: 

No annexations of, territory; 

No territorial changes without the free consent of the 
people therein; 

Full sovereignty of people without domination ; 

The right of all peoples to choose freely their own form 
of government and their own officials; 

Equality of trade and freedom of the sea; 

The right of minorities to protection; 

The right of fair trial before conviction ; 

The prohibition of deportations, of slavery or compulsory 
labor in any disguise ; 

And finally the greatest rights of all, that is, free press 
and free worship. 


And there will be no peace unless these rights be appie 
tu those peoples who have been deprived of them during this 
war or who have not yet attained them. This is more im 
portant today than ever before, because libery and freedom 
have shrunk in great areas as a result of this war. 

We have many millions of peole whose parents came to us 
from Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Greece. In America’s First Crusade 
for liberation of these peoples of 25 years ago we establis ied 
them in independence, in representative government and in 
personal liberty. Not only these millions of our citizens trom 
these countries but alk Americans are today uncertain of their 
fate. Questions arise as to whether this, our second crusade 
of liberation of these and other peoples, will not be lost in 
the peace-making of this war. I may say at once that peoples 
who have had independence and freedom will not forever 
remain suppressed and that lasting peace cannot be assured 
on this basis. America cannot guarantee or hope an unjust 
peace will last. 

Profound questions affecting lasting peace arise in our 
treatment of the enemy states. They cannot expect to. have 
all the rights of free men given to them until they have 
proved their worthiness of them. But still other questions 
arise in peace-making which bear upon lasting peace. Is 
Germany to be partitioned? What sort of government is to 
be erected over the enemy states? 

Peace can come only if we differentiate between the com- 
mon people of the enemy nations and their criminal leaders, 
so that we do not transform stern justice to war criminals 
into general vengeance. The Germans, Japanese, Italians, 
Bulgarians and Hungarians must, sooner or later, govern 
themselves. While they cannot again be trusted to bear arms, 
vet they must be allowed to restore their productivity in 
peaceful industry if they, and indeed the rest ot the world, 
are to recover decent living and to have enduring peace. Our 
purpose must be to lead them into the paths of peaceful con 
tribution to civilization for our sakes as well as their own. 
The Charter cannot hope to succeed unless the nations suc- 
cessfully solve these questions. 

These are the problems with which President ‘Truman is 
dealing in Berlin today. And all America wishes him success 
in their solution. 


THE TEstTs 


The preamble to the Charter contains a list of vital ob- 
jectives. This preamble is an expression of hope. It is not 
a binding agreement. The test of the war-settlements and 
indeed of the Charter itself will be whether these ideals are 
applied to all peoples. If the nations fail in these particulars 
we shall have explosions which no Security Council can con- 
trol. But if the ideas of this preamble be followed in the 
political and economic settlements of the war, the wounds 
of war can be healed, liberty restored in the world, the Char- 
ter strengthened and lasting peace can come to mankind. 


America and World Communism 


SHALL IT BE ONE WORLD? 


By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Congresswoman from Connecticut 
Broadcast over Blue Network, Tuesday, May 29, 1945 


HE other day | saw a reporter-friend just returned 

from the San Francisco Conference. “Day and night,” 

he said, “there was only one topic: Soviet Russia. 
Sometimes I wondered if Russia’s strength or ideas really 
merit so much attention.” 





Of course he knew the answer: ‘They do. 

Russia’s physical strength has been proven in many mighty 
battles. We know that America’s factories have sent Russia 
12,850 combat vehicles, including tanks, approximately 175,- 
000 guns, and unknown quantities of ships. Altogether 
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American industrial workers and taxpayers have sent $8,- 
(00,000,000 of lend-lease material to our Russian allies. 
Even so, Russia’s own great industry, fine generalship, and 
rich manpower have played a decisive part in the defeat of 
Germany. 

And now the German war machine is destroyed and Ger- 
man industrial strength all but obliterated. This leaves 
Russia immeasurably the strongest military and industrial 
power in Europe. ; 

Russia has a fresh, untried and powerful army in Asia. 
Because it is to Soviet Russia’s own national interests to get 
into the Pacific war, that army is certain to be used against 
the Japanese before the final kill. When the Japanese are at 
last beaten to the ground, their Army destroyed, and their 
factories pulverized, Russia will emerge as the strongest 
military and industrial power also in Asia. 

‘There is no question that Russian physical strength—her 
iron muscles and machine brawn—make her the world’s No. 
2 power, the military and industrial Titan of Eurasia. And 
this certainly merits the attention it has received from the 
men who seek peace in our time at San Francisco. 

As for Red Russia’s ideas—well, at this hour every gov- 
ernment in central Europe is either controlled directly or 
indirectly by Moscow-minded rulers. This has been and is 
being accomplished by a three-point policy: (1) By a policy 
of fraternization with the conquered peoples. (2) By the 
liquidation of all anti-Communists. This means that if peo- 
ple resist communism, whether they are Fascists, Monarch- 
‘ists, Socialists, Democrats or Liberals, they are shot, im- 
prisoned, or deported by the tens, and, if necessary, by the 
hundreds of thousands. (3) By a policy of putting guns, 
money, and food, which is to say, political power, into the 
hands of all discontented minority groups which will agree 
to adopt the Soviet prograins, regardless of those groups’ pre- 
vious political .convictions, 

In Greece and in Italy the groundwork is laid for the 
Communist or so-called Partisan, Patriot, Free Democratic, 
or Liberation elements to take over as Anglo-American 
armies leave. 

There are already strong clamorous Communist Parties 
in Belgium, Holland, France, and Spain. In the Near East 
there is much Communist fire. 

The young despairing intellectuals of India are increas- 
ingly looking toward their near and mighty neighbor, the 
Soviet Union, for guidance in the technique of revolution. 
They get it, increasingly. 

We all know that there is a powerful Chinese Com- 
munist Party, oriented toward Moscow, whose great oppor- 
tunity will come when Red Russian armies move against 
Japan and offer to “liberate’”’ Manchuria. 

Mexico, Central America, and South America are all well 
provided with strong Communist groups. I need remind no 
one that we have our own Earl Browder. 

In view of these facts, we must say that Red Russia’s ideas 
merit all the attention they get from the fascinated states- 
men of many nations at San Francisco. 

Naturally we must ask ourselves: Is this rising world tide 
of Moscow-controlled communism a good or evil thing for 
the world? Upon the individual American’s answer to this 
question will depend the fate of all the peoples of Europe 
and Asia in the very immediate years ahead, and the ultimate 
destiny of America 20 years from now. 

But before we answer that question let us talk for a mo- 
ment about words—the words, for example, “good” and 
“evil.” 

Do these words have any meaning to you? Of course they 
do. They are the words men have used since the most an- 
cient times—indeed, since speech itself was born. Now, these 


words, when applied to fundamental political policies and 
actions, have about the same meaning to all average Ameri- 
cans. But do they mean the same to us as they do to Com- 
munist leaders in Europe or Asia or South America or North 
America today? The appalling fact is that good and evil 
not only don’t have the same meaning for them—they some- 
times have no meaning at all. 

Let me give you an example. Do we not all sane men 
agree that murder is evil? I think we do. When a Nazi 
SS man seizes a Jew, without due process of law, and throws 
him into a concentration camp, where he is tortured or 
starved to death, we say that deed is murder. No Nazi 
nonsense about racism or international Jewish plots or the 
security of the Reich can change that judgment in the eyes 
of man or God. 

When a Communist OGPU agent strips a Russian of his 
small farm and few pigs, without due process of law, and 
then allows him to starve to death, or sends him to a slave 
camp in Siberia, that deed is murder, too. And no Com- 
munist twaddle about implementing the peoples’ revolution, 
international capitalistic plots, or the security of the prole- 
tariat should change that judgment in the eyes of man, or 
can change it in the eyes of God. 

The imposed death or imprisonment of any individual who 
has not been tried by a free jury of his peers under laws 
which have been framed by the will of the people are, we 
say again, evil things called murder, called slavery. They 
were evil when the Nazis practiced them. They are evil 
when the Communists practice them as they do today on a 
wholesale scale in all of Russia and in central Europe. 

Let us get down to three fundamental political tenets, 
which all Americans hold to be right, good, and just. 

We believe in a free press, free speech, and free worship. 
The Communists wherever you find them in America, Mex- 
ico, China, or Europe, believe that the press should be pre- 
censored and controlled; that men should refrain from 
criticizing their leaders under pain of death; and that any 
religion not subject to state control should be liquidated. In 
short, we and the Communists are exactly 180 degrees apart 
on our most fundamental political concepts. Moreover, the 
very words “right,” “good,” and “just” mean exactly what 
Stalin says they mean—but only on Monday morning. For 
on ‘Tuesday morning he may change his mind. If so, the 
Russian people are required and every Communist leader in 
the world is required, under pain of death or exile, to change 
their minds accordingly before Wednesday. For truth to a 
Communist and Moscow leader is never an absolute. ‘Truth 
is exactly what suits the Communist leaders’ political policy 
or purposes, or even personal whims, at any given moment. 

| expect at this point you will say that in principle you 
agree with everything I have said. But, vou say, that’s the 
way the Communists see things. They have the right, haven't 
they, to see things and do things the way they choose? 

If the Moscow Communist leaders and their agents and 
puppets outside of Russia have the right to communize all 
of Europe—and then all of Asia—by liquidating all non- 
Communists; if they have the right to work within all other 
countries to overthrow their systems of government by force 
and murder; and if they have the right to plead that this 
international technique of terrorization and subversion ts 
morally justified by the need of security for the Soviet Union 
or the welfare of the masses, then, my friends, should it not 
logically follow that every other nation had or has that same 
right? 

Well, we never thought the Nazis had this right yester- 
day. Logically then, we must agree that the Communist 
dictators don’t have it today, either. It is hard to have to 
display this troublesome moral consistency in our great hour 
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of military victory in Europe, and when our gratitude is so 
very, very great to the heroic people of Russia, who helped 
us gain that victory. But a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind requires that we examine the immoral nature of 
this communism that is sweeping Europe. And we know that 
millions upon millions of individual souls there and in Asia 
are yearning for freedom—the freedom to talk, to speak, to 
worship, to work at that which lies to their hands or appeals 
to their minds. Yes, the Russians, too, this valorous and 
imaginative people—even they are yearning for freedom. 
Have we any proof of that? We have. 

Let me ask you: In this war, did any large group of Amer- 
icans, any American generals, ever desert American forces 
to fight with the Japanese or Germans? Never. And yet 
almost to the end, Russian soldiers by the thousands, and 
Russian generals by the dozens, deserted Red Russia, fled 
Stalinism, escaped from communism, and fought willingly 
beside the Nazis. 

They were, of course, deceived in their search for free- 
dom, just as deceived as the German soldiers who deserted 
to Stalin. Today in the Balkans over 300,000 Russian sol- 
diers have deserted victorious Russian armies to seek a better, 
richer, happier way of life. Their search becomes every day 
more fruitless, because the hand of Stalin reaches out for 
them, reaches over the Balkans. 


Of course, millions of Russians put up a hard fight for 
their homeland. So did millions of Nazis. So do millions 
of Japanese. Only Communists would have you believe that 
the hard fight millions of Russians put up proves that com- 
munism is, therefore, justified. And 180,000,000 Russians 
are today incarcerated behind a towering wall of censorship. 
‘They are unaware that there is a world in which the words 
“law and justice, charity and freedom” have a sweet and 
real and personal meaning for great masses of men. Like 
the Nazis, they have been subjected to years of propaganda 
and terrorization, or death, if they would not swallow the 
propaganda. The fate that has overtaken the wonderful 
Russian people is now about to overtake almost all the peoples 
of Europe and Asia. 

I know what you are thinking now; I can hear your 
thoughts. 

And what shall we Americans do about it? What can 
we do about it? Well, no American wants to go to war 
about this. But surely we have learned in the last decade 
that appeasement is the road to war. And if we want to 
stay out of war with communism we must not appease com- 
munism. 


First, we can get our own thinking straight. We can, as 
individuals, write a balance sheet—a strictly moral balance 
sheet on communism as it has been revealed in Europe, versus 
parliamentary and constitutional forms of government. When 
we have made that balance sheet, we can decide where we 
each, as individuals, stand. I think morally we will find 
communism in the red—blood red. And then when we've 
got that balance sheet clear in our minds, we can as indi- 
viduals help our Government to act abroad. 

And what should our Government do abroad? 

First and foremost, use our great diplomatic power and 
vast military prestige—now—to help all Asiatic and FEu- 
ropean statesmen and officeholders—Frenchmen, Poles, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, Belgians, Dutch, Germans, Austrians, who 
are not either Fascists or Communists, to stay in power 
providing—and only providing—they are willing to form, 
and do form, true representative parliaments and congresses, 
and grant constitutions, which guarantee the people freedom 
of press, speech, religion, and assembly, and other essential 
legal rights natural to freemen. Such governments, however 
imperfect at the beginning, will tend increasingly to respond 
to the real will of the people. 

It is a heartbreaking pity that the heroic but enslaved 
Russian people—the common men of Russia—are not free to 
aid us in an effort to enlarge the area of human freedom. 
But we must understand that the plain people of Russia live 
in a vast concentration camp, the prisoners of their own 
leaders. When we remember this, we will never act or speak 
as sonie people do, as though the great Russian people were 
our enemies. The Russian people are and must continue to 
be our friends, for the peace of the world depends on that 
friendship. We are the two most powerful peoples on earth, 
and all our national good will and international diplomatic 
efforts must be directed toward cementing our friendship. 
No American wants war again in our generation. But surely 
in this last decade we have learned in blood and toil and 
tears and sweat that appeasement is the road to war. If we 
want to stay out of war with communism we must not ap- 
pease communism. And we dare not appease communism. 
This cannot long remain two wor'ds, as it is today—the 
world of totalitarianism and the world of liberty. Indeed, 
as our conflict with Nazi totalitarianism proved, these two 
worlds are doomed to come into conflict. It must, and will 
be one world sooner or later. 

Shall it be one world in which all mankind crawls and 
cringes in the darkness of slavery? Or shall it be one world 
in which all the great nations of mankind love and live in 
the light of freedom? 


Britain’s New Government 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN LOOKS AT THE BRITISH ELECTION 
By ALFRED M. LANDON, Ex-Governor of Kansas 
Delivered before the Kiwanis Club, Topeka, Kansas, August 6, 1945 


AM tempted to start with a personal note—in a light 
vein. | was somewhat distressed to have good editorial 
writers refer to my first year in the major league as an 
inept campaign. Some of those same papers are now calling 
Mr. Churchill’s campaign inept. 
1. Some see in the result a great danger and threat to 
democracy. 
2. Others see it as depriving the world and, the British 
Empire of leaders—valuable leaders particularly needed in 
the reconstruction period immediately ahead of us. 





3. Others view the result with apprehension as inciting 
a world-wide leftist movement—just as Russia is abandon- 
ing the pure communism of Lenin and Trotsky and is fol- 
lowing the line of Peter the Great. 


4. The question is large in the minds of many as to 
whether the traditional foreign policy of the British Empire 
will be carried out or not. 


As for number one, we will see for the first time an at- 
tempt to apply the principles of socialism—in a limited way— 
to a great democracy. 
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‘The domestic policies the labor party advocated in this 
last campaign have been in use in part in many countries. 
Canada has a government owned trans-continental railroad 
cperated in competition with privately owned railroads. 
France has had a government owned telephone system and 
is headed towards a communal ownership of all industries. 

No country, however, except Russia—has embarked on as 
nearly a completely government owned program as Britain 
has committed itself to in the last election. 

We will now see—from the bleachers—how the principles 
of socialism will work in a democracy. 

‘The arena is as vastly different from Russia as the policies. 
England, the home of the Magna Charta—the mother of 
parliaments—the land of Shakespeare and Milton—of Puri- 
tan and Cavalier—the first country of the old world to re- 
cover from the dark ages a new sense of dignity of the in- 
dividual—is a vastly different arena than Russia. 

Russia never has discovered the power to a country in reli- 
vious freedom and political liberty. Communal owrership 
is as old as time itself. But, it has never been found in place 
with religious freedom and political liberty. 

So even a limited communal ownership in a land whose 
proud boast for centuries has been that every man’s home 
is his castle, is vastly different than total communal owner- 
ship in the land of the Cossacks and the Czars. 

‘The conception of a likeness of the policies of the Com- 
intern and the British labor party comes rather from a 
somewhat similar background rather than a direct connec- 
tion. 

A vast social gulf exists between the labor scale in Russia 
based on piece work and the labor scale in Britain and Ameri- 
ca based on a common level. 

Britain has decided to graft a socialism on an ancient sys- 
tem of individual enterprise without disturbing the funda- 
mental rights of the individual. A labor government must 
now cease to speak for labor alone and must speak for all 
Englishmen 

We have a valuable opportunity to see how it works in an 
Anglo-Saxon democracy. The observant citizen has always 
been bothered by the question of how the authority and con- 
trol necessary to the state in socialism can be reconciled with 
the fundamental principles of freedom. It will now be 
demonstrated in practice instead of in theory. 
fundamental difference between American 
labor unions and British labor unions must be kept in mind. 
American labor was always willing to accept the introduc- 
tion of new machinery, increasing the efficiency and volume 
of output. 

It only asked for an increased share 
profits resulting from the new machines. But British labor 
always resisted technological progress. It will be very inter- 
esting to watch their record as manager of their antiquated 


However, one 


of the increased 


coal mining, for instance. As you know, the English record 
of production per man hour is far below the American 
record, 

Now as ‘to number two—will the world be deprived of 


leaders? The new men will be just as able ad- 
ministrators as their predecessors. 

\s to number three—will there be 
The 
new-high-pressure 
Be Dealers are feeling their oats. 

“ither Mr. Truman will yield to them or the Left-Wing 
New Dealers will form a third party. 

I don’t think after this British election that the Left-Wing 
New Dealers will stand for any middle-ground position. 
Political mean nothing to them. In_ politics, it is 


valuable 


world-wide leftist 
British election unquestionably means a 
area has been formed. The American 


novement ? 
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easy to confuse personalities and policies. There are too 
many high-ranking New Deal casualties already to make 
them very happy with Mr. Truman. 

Now the third party financed and smartly handled by the 
P.A.C. does not necessarily mean the election of the Re- 
publican ticket. 

We may see a duplication of 1924—with the shoe on the 
other foot. 

In that campaign, the Republicans changed a good many 
votes the last few weeks by saying the LaFollette- Wheeler 
ticket might cause a deadlock in the electoral college. There- 
fore vote for Coolidge. 

In 1948—if there is a third-party ticket backed by the 
P.A.C. we may see the Democrats make the same plea for 
Republican votes for Truman—and getting them. 

But it’s number four—the foreign policies of the British 
labor government that holds the bigge=t potentialities for 
all the world. 

Their domestic platform raises a big barrier to the Ameri- 
can program of removing obstacles to world trade. It defi- 
nitely increases the trend towards bilateral trade treaties. 

That the labor government will be friendly to Russia 
goes without saying. But will Russia be friendly to the 
labor government? 

As is well known, the conflict without a war that went on 
between the Lion and the Bear for over a century, is almost 
a cardinal point in the foreign policy of both countries. 

The question before the house is: 


1. Is Britain strong enough to carry on its tradi- 
tional foreign policies? 
? 


2. If so, is the labor government willing? 


Britain has been unquestionably weakened. The British 
Empire is right on the verge of breaking up just as did the 
Roman Empire and the Spanish Empire. If the labor gov- 
ernment drastically pushes its communal plans, it will be 
the straw that breaks the lion’s back. 

If the labor government is willing to pursue the empire 
policy, what of Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Iran, 
Iraq, Palestine, India, and Spain—where friendly and pro- 
British governments are vital to her life line—where Britain 
and Russia are carrying on their traditional undercover con- 
flict. Russia is looking down on India from Khyber Pass and 
is now trying to establish a dominant position in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Will Russia now join Mr. Attlee and recognize “in the 
era of the common man,” the ancient British position in all 
of the Near East, and accept their spheres of influence? Or 
will her policies be the same in relation to the labor gov- 
ernment as they were with the conservative government? 

If she doesn’t join “in the era of the common man,” Mr. 
Attlee’s government must be prepared to surrender without 
a struggle to Russia—or give up their domestic program. 
He cannot carry on a titanic movement on two fronts at 
the same time. 

It’s not a question of the ultimate soundness or unsound- 
ness of the labor party’s program. It’s simply a question that 
Mr. Attlee is like a general on the battle field who tries to 
reverse his position in the face of the enemy. 

Mr. Laski says the labor government is against ds mon- 
archies, but the Kings of Greece, of Yugoslavia, of Saudi 
Arabia—to mention a few of the key spots vital to the British 
Empire—are British friends and allies. If Britain loses her 
position and prestige with these countries, Mr. Attlee may 
be like Little Red Riding Hood, and the British will find 
out how big grandma’s teeth are. Or will the two sym- 
pathetic governments of Russia and Britain work together 
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in foreign affairs? If they do, will it mean one more gov- 


ernment taking its orders from Moscow and thus the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire? Will the common bond be 
maintained at the expense of the British Empire? Or will 
the Lion and the Bear really lie down together in a truly 
“hands off” policy for all countries? Or does the continu- 
ance of the British and Russian Empires mean a conflict that 


is irrepressible, regardless of the government in power in 
Britain. 

The pattern of world peace depends on the answer to these 
questions. 

In any event, as it stands today—despite our great military 
victories—our American system of government is practically 
isolated to the Western Hemisphere. 


Our Economic Straitjacket 


MONOPOLY GNAWS AT OUR ECONOMIC VITALS 
By WHIPPLE JACOBS, President, Belden Mfg. Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered at the Agriculture-Industry Regional Conference, Sponsored by the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, * 


LaSalle, Illinois, June 29, 1945 


N editorial in the Saturday Evening Post of June 16th 
started with this statement: “One reason why the 
compulsory state seems to be gaining on us is de- 

featism among the vast majority who don’t want any part 
of it. We have been told so often and so emphatically that 
collectivism is ‘inevitable’ that we have come to believe it, 
as if some strange bacterial growth were gnawing at our 


economic vitals and it was too late for an operation. Inves-’ 


tigation of specific symptoms usually reveals that the only 
‘inevitable’ feature of the march toward collectivism is the 
determination of the little group which wants to coliectivize 
us.” 

I can agree with the first sentence—there are many de- 
featists among us, but I cannot agree that “the o/y inevi- 
table feature of the march toward collectivism is the deter- 
mination of the little group which wants to collectivize us.” 
There is a “bacterial growth gnawing at our economic vitals” 
and its name is Monopoly. 

The mortal enemy of the free enterprise system is mo- 
nopoly. Yet, too often, advocates of the system—who hon- 
estly believe that they are its strongest proponents—favor 
monopolistic practices for their own particular advantage, 
without realizing that they jeopardize the system itself, and 
ultimately our way of life. 

Our economy is squirming in a straitjacket which, aside 
from the controls made necessary by war, is the result o! 
piecemeal efforts on the part of industry, labor, and agricu! 
ture alike to obtain special privileges at the expense of some- 
one else. 

Our concern is with the monopolistic practices that create 
rigidities in our economy, regardless of origin, which have 
helped pave the way for the alarming increase in govern 
ment controls even prior to the war. While many business- 
men are prone to blame our troubles on the administration 01 
the past twelve years, the conditions we face have roots ot 
much longer life. 

The practices that have created this straitjacket started 
with the definite purpose on the part of industry and trade 
to seize unfair advantage for themselves—were picked up 
by labor, and, finally, agriculture, in self-defense, adopted 
similar tactics. In general they all eventually lead to pres- 
sure on government to give them the protection of law. Now 
they are so involved and interrelated that they create a 
vicious circle, each new rigidity—legal or otherwise—that is 
put into the economy, stimulating other groups to seek « 
compensating rigidity. 

It will require the most strenuous efforts by all three 
major segments of our economy to loosen the ties of self- 
interest, as well as those born of the war, that bind us so 


rigorously. Vested interests are not given up willingly, nor 
does government easily relax its grip. 

Many of us are, and all of us should be, concerned about 
the fate of the free enterprise system, under which this na 
tion has grown great, and under which there has been a 
distribution of economic and social benefits making for the 
highest standard of living in the world. 

Free enterprise advocates range from the most sincere be 
liever that all freedoms depend upon free prices in a free 
market, to those who—in the name of free enterprise—pro 
pose the most totalitarian ideas. The term is bandied about 
so freely that even the French communist (Jacques Declos) 
condemns Earl Browder for being one of its supporters. 
Whether the system survives depends on the pattern that 
will evolve in the immediate future. It is a pattern all of 
us can help to cut. Let us first try to define it, and then to 
prove out our definition, let us make some comparisons, put- 
ting side by side with our ideal some actual examples, to see 
how closely they really parallel each other. 

To me the system is best described as free, private, com 
petitive enterprise. 

Free, does not mean that there should be no rules, bu 
that the rules should be simple, and that everyone Have an 
equal opportunity under them. 

Private, means the individual's constitutional right of con 
tract, and the right to enjoy the fruits of his earnings, the 
right to work, as well as the right not to work, as he chooses. 

Competitive, means equal opportunity and equal access to 
the markets for all productive individuals. 

And Enterprise, means the right to risk time or money. 
and to work as hard and as long as each individual feels is 
necessary, to give him the return he wants. 

My contention is that the free enterprisers of this country 
are selling their heritage for the biblical mess of pottage 
either through selfishness, plain laziness, or ignorance, 

Just as the nation could not exist half slave and half free 
—we cannot have a capitalistic economy made up of half 
free enterprise and half monopoly. We either have freedom, 
and take the responsibilities and risks involved, or we accept 
the temporary benefits offered in the name of security, with 
all the negative implications. In the latter case, whether 
we willingly surrender our freedom to a beneficient govern- 
ment, or whether it is taken from us by compulsion, the end 
result is dictatorship. 

There are certain truisms we free enterprisers must accept, 
or else we had better reexamine the basic premises of our 
thinking, because they are the fundamental principles of the 
svstem of individual enterprise and freedom. 
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the first is that the wider and frees the markets in 
which we can sell what we produce, the better it is for 
us individually and collectively—nationally and _ inter- 
nationally. 

‘The second is that a high standard of living is achieved, 
and only achieved, as the result of a high per capita pro- 
ductivity. 

‘There are many easily recognized examples of industry 
fostered laws that are monopolistic. Time does not permit 
enumerating them or going into a detailed discussion or 
tracing all of their ramifications. Probably one of the oldest, 
ind certainly the one wit! 
tarift. | am 
phasize that 


1 which we are most familiar, is our 
going to discuss that briefly, but | want to em- 
industry must take the lead in advocating the 
removal of all the rigidities that they were instrumental in 
creating, if we are to expect labor and agriculture to follow 
ult. 

Let us go back a few years in history and refresh our 
memories. 

‘The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 started the worst 
tariff war of all time. In the following twelve months there 
were sixty major tariff revisions by the world’s leading na- 
most of them aimed particularly at excluding United 
State goods. 


tions, 


The basic principle around which this act was written— 
that costs of production must be equalized—is nonsensical. 
lariffs which “equalize the cost of production” would stop 
all foreign trade. The only reason for buying a foreign-made 
irticle is that it is lower in cost. Whenever foreign com- 
inodities do come in, it is because the tariff has failed to 
“equalize costs of production.” We need to sell our goods 
in the world’s markets, but to do so we must be willing to 
buy. With most of the world’s supply of monetary gold in 
our possession, we can no longer trade unless we are willing 
to accept in kind; that is, fabricated as well as raw materials. 

Certainly the tariff is a monopolistic instrument that cre- 
ates an economic rigidity. While immediate and complete 
repeal of our whole tariff structure at this time might cre- 
ate a dangerous situation for some industries, we are in a 
very favorable position now to go a long way in setting an 
example to the world by abolishing a large part of it. 

The great trading nations of the world are in a precarious 
economic condition. ‘The toll of war has left them in a very 
weakened position as far as export trade is concerned, be- 
cause of the needs ot their own people for their full produc- 
tivity. At the same time we in the United States have built 
up a tremendous potential demand for all kinds of goods, 
due to the necessitous limitation of civilian production while 
we were making the implements of war. Any outside help 
we can get to meet the pent up demand in this country should 
be welcomed and not discouraged. 

Here is a splendid opportunity to try out free trade, or 
almost free trade, without endangering our domestic indus- 
tries, and prove once and for all whether those who, like 
myself, oppose high tariff restrictions, are correct, or whether 
the advocates of the tariff as a means to a higher standard 
of living are correct. If the latter is true, we can always 
restore such tariff restrictions as experience indicates are 
necessary and advantageous. If we businessmen earnestly 
desire international peace, which means both peace and pros- 
perity at home, we certainly should not hesitate to test out 
machinery designed to promote trade and prosperity among 
the nations. With free access for all to all markets, domestic 
and foreign, competition acts as the automatic regulator of 
the law of supply and demand. Not only does it act auto- 
matically; it is more accurate and more equitable than any 
man-devised means so far invented. 


No industrialist will disagree with the premise that a 
labor-saving machine creates wealth and is a net gain to the 
nation, because it results in lower costs of production. “The 
fact that certain individuals are displaced is unfortunate, but, 
under the principle of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, we are continually installing labor-saving machinery, and 
I think we are all agreed that in the long run those displaced 
find other jobs, and are better off than they were before. 

‘The average industrialist frowns on union restrictions on 
output, such as are practiced by the building trades’ unions, 
limiting the number of bricks that can be laid in a day, the 
width of paint brushes, and the use of paint spraying equip- 
ment, as uneconomic. The same thinking applies to closed 
unions and apprentice limitations. Yet, industry, in general, 
supports high tariffs, which prevent lower-priced goods com- 
ing into the country. If these goods were allowed to come 
in at lower than our own costs, it would have the same effect 
on our total economy as the introduction of a labor-saving 
machine. By the same token, the tariff is just as restrictive 
an item in our economy as the practices of organized labor 
to which I have referred. 

The gain from foreign trade lies in the saving of labor and 
promotes prosperity in the same way as_ labor-saving 
machinery. That is, both trade and labor-saving machinery 
make goods more abundant and at lower costs. They free 
labor and purchasing power for increased production and the 
purchase of other goods. 

Bear in mind that the inevitable result of large imports is a 
stimulation of exports, and in the long run there must be a 
balance between the two. The real favorable balance of 
trade is an excess of imports, because that means an increase 
in the wealth of the importing country. As individuals we 
try to buy at the lowest price consistent with the quality we 
desire, and recognize that as an individual gain. If we 
could get goods for nothing, the gain would be that much 
greater. The same rule holds true with nations. ‘The 
lower the cost in terms of man-hours required and the 
greater the supply of goods available, the higher is our 
standard of living. 

I have already referred to the wide-spread monopolistic 
practices of labor, who only took a leaf from the book of in- 
dustry in trying to gain advantages for themselves at the ex- 
pense of others. The featherbed rules of the railroads, the 
many jurisdictional disputes between individual unions, the 
demand that various and sundry tasks shall be done by hand 
by local labor, rather than by mass output at central points, 
are other examples. 

For many years the farmers supported industry in their 
high tariff pleas, but eventually the rigidities imposed by 
industry, plus the rigidities imposed by labor, forced the 
farmer to join the parade to Washington seeking privileges, 
and getting them. 

A typical example is that of the dairy interests. Fearful 
ot the competitive Uhreat offered by oleomargarine, the dairy 
lobby succeeded in inducing Congress to raise barriers that 
keep the foreign product out of our country altogether, and 
also placed the domestic oleo producers under severe and un- 
fair handicaps. Undoubtedly the manufacturers of oleo 
joined with the dairy interests in favoring the high import 
duty, of 14¢ per pound—but here they split, the dairy in- 
terests favoring a federal tax on domestic oleo and the oleo 
manufacturers fighting it continuously, though unsuccess- 
fully. 

On domestically produced oleo there is a federal tax ot 
'4¢ per pound on white, and 10¢ per pound on colored. The 
higher tax on the colored is because, psychologically, people 
expect butter or its substitutes to be yellow, yet, we all know 
that the dairies at certain times of the year use artificial 
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coloring for.the same purpose that the oleo interests would 
like to use it. 

In addition to the federal excise taxes mentioned above, 
the federal government requires a license fee of $600.00 per 
year from each manufacturer of cleo. Wholesalers pay a 
$200.00 annual fee to sell white and $480.00 if they sell 
colored, and every retailer handling oleo pays an annual fee 
to the federal government of $6.00 for the privilege of sell- 
ing white oleo, and $48.00 if he wishes to sell colored. 

The dairy lobby has worked in many states to put addi- 
tional taxes or prohibitions on the oleo manufacturers. 
Notable in this field is the State of Wisconsin, where the 
dairy interests are so powerful. In Illinois we have no state 
tax on the white product, but the sale of colored is prohibited. 
This is a splendid example of tariff and taxes protecting the 
interests of one group, not only at the expense of another 
group, but at the expense of the consuming public at large. 

Most of us dislike the European cartel system, for we 
feel it is inherently bad, and yet there is little difference 
between the primary objectives of cartels and the monopolis- 
tic practices in which we indulge. Both are designed to 
protect the interests of specific groups at the expense of other 
groups; both operate to limit competition and thereby put a 
brake on production; both are intended to keep prices from 
seeking levels in accordance with the law of supply and de- 
mand. It is axiomatic that when one group, through monop- 
oly of tax subsidy, artificially raises costs to consumers, other 
groups inevitably get that much less. 

It is inconsistent for us to clamor for the preservation ot 
the system of free, private, competitive enterprise—and in 


the same breath clamor for government support. We must 
stop leaning on government in every difficulty and work out 
our problems in the traditional American way. We must 
realize that every time we go to the government for help, 
and get it, we surrender a little of our liberty; every time we 
accept a favor from the government we go into its debt. 
This, little by little, surrender of our freedoms plays right 
into the hands of groups in and out of government that are 
striving to establish authoritarian rule. The time has come 
tor us to reassert our self-reliance and steer away f: 
pendence on Washington. 

In addition, we must all resolutely abstain monop- 
olistic practices of every kind. “he poison of special privi- 
lege is insidious and always requires special privileges fo: 
other groups to combat the first dose. ‘This, by its 
nature, is restrictive, while the fundamentals of free 
prise is expansive. 

Obvious as it is, most of us have failed to learn the le 
son that we cannot go it alone, and that we are dependent on 
one another. No segment of our economy can be independ- 
ent of the other. Industry is as dependent on labor 
as labor is on industry. Both are dependent on agriculture, 
and agriculture in turn is dependent on them. ‘The idea 
that these groups have conflicting aims has put them on thie 
merry-go-round of an endless chase for special gains. “he 
result is a net loss to the total overall economy and a weaken- 
ing of the system. 

If we really mean what we say when we demand free en 
terprise, we must assume all of the responsibilities that go 
with it. 
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Will There Be Peace? 


WAR WITH THE SOVIET UNION IS NOT INEVITABLE 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, a Member of the Faculty of the University of Florida, Gainesville, 


Delivered at an Open Forum in Greensboro, North Carolina, under the auspices of the Carolina 


/ lorida 
Institute of International 


Relations, June 15, 1945 and at a Mass Meeting sponsored by the United National Committee of Asheville, 


Asheville, N. C 


N spite of Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, the 

forces making for future wars run rampant in_ this 

world and it is only in clear-eyed recognition of this 
fact that we can hope to counteract them. What are these 
forces? They are: national rivalries, conflicting imperialistic 
policies, a clash of contending ideologies, and economic 
instability. 

I. 

First, there are national rivalries. Only three great 
powers survive this war, and already we see that unilateral 
national policies will be the real guides to their conduct. 
Indeed, the war itself seems to have intensified nationalism 
in the two most powerful of them, the United States and 
Russia. 

The Soviet Union has recently announced a permanent 
peace-time conscription policy which will draft the fifteen- 
year olds. The United States seems headed for peace-time 
conscription for the first time in all its history. Great 
Britain, too, appears to be going in the direction of peace- 
time conscription, and there the Labor party leaders as well 
as the Tories have endorsed it. 

The Soviet Union is pursuing a unilateral policy of 
national security and setting up puppet states around her 
borders. The United States is also pursuing a unilateral 
policy of national security and acquiring a large number of 


, July 10, 1945 


additional bases in the Far Pacific, for all practical purposes 
under the exclusive control of the United States. H. W. 
Baldwin, military commentator for The New York Times, 
declares that the United States should also have bases in 
Greenland, Iceland, and the Azores. Only the largest air 
force and the largest navy in history can hold such outlying 
and far-flung bases. 

Perhaps Professor Nicholas John Spykman’s ./merica’s 
Strategy in World Politics was right after all. Spykman 
contended, in a book that made a tremendous impression in 
our War, Navy, and State Departments, that the balance of 
power is a never-ending game and that it would continue to 
be played in the mid-twentieth century as it has been played 
in the past. He observed that the western hemisphere, com- 
pared to the European-Asiatic land mass with its overwhelm- 
ingly superior resources and population, was a mere island 
and that the power of the United States today consisted in 
its relative technological superiority. He predicted that this 
superiority would become and less and finally 
disappear as Siberia, China, and India were industrialized. 
Therefore, the United States hereafter would have to look 
closely to its place in the world. It could not allow one 
single power or single group of powers to dominate Europe. 
Neither could it allow a single power or single group of 
powers to dominate Asia. Above all, it could never allow 


less 
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a single power or single group of powers to dominate both 
europe and Asia. 

lt, indeed, we are to continue to live in a world of power 
politics, we had better prepare to live in a dangerous world. 
Power politics was perilous enough when there were seven 
or eight great powers to play it. But it is infinitely more 
perilous when only three powers are left to play it. There 
will be less flexibility, less resiliency, less opportunity for 
cross currents which help to balance and stabilize the system. 
‘The vital interests of the three great powers will touch in 
almost every part of the world. When a single one of them 
stops playing ball, we shall be in for trouble. 

It will be dificult to keep the big three at arms length by 
dividing the world into spheres of influence. Where do 
these spheres stop? ‘There are always peripheral or marginal 
areas on the borders of these spheres which become bones of 
contention. For instance, granting a Russian sphere in the 
Soviet borderland countries, where does this sphere end. In 
the long run, where is Austria to fall? Greece? Iran? 
Sinkiang? Mongolia? Manchuria? Marginal areas often 
become cockpits of conflict, not bonds of harmony. 

With reference to the balance of power, the most decisive 

wreas in the world are probably China and Germany. If 
the Soviet Union should intervene in China to help a com- 
munist government come to power there, then Britain and 
the United States would look upon the resulting Chinese 
rovernment as pro-Russian and would fear that all Asia was 
oming to be dominated by Russia and that the balance ot 
power was being dangerously upset. On the other hand, 
it Britain and the United States should intervene in China 
to help an anti-communist government come to power there, 
then the Soviet Union would look upon the resulting Chinese 
‘overnment as pro-British and pro-American and would fear 
that China and all Asia were coming to be dominated by 
Britain and America and that the balance of power was be- 
ny dangerously upset. “The same would be true in Europe 
vith respect to a similar situation in Germany. “The com- 
miunist movement will revive in Germany, and if either 
Russia or the western Allies should intervene actively to help 
it to power or to suppress it, then the other side would be- 
ome alarmed and fear that the balance of power was being 
dangerously upset in Europe. This is an example of how 
the ideological conflict impinges on the national conflict and 
the balance of power. 


1. 


Second, there is the clash of rival imperialisms and the 

revolt against imperialism. It is now clear that there is to 
« no real international solution of the colonial question. At 
the same time the revolt against economic and political im- 
perialism by the colonial peoples will continue apace and 
reach a climax in the decade ahead. 
In the period between the first and second world wars, 
e colonial peoples rose in protest to challenge the govern- 
ne powers. The Destour movement in Tunisia, the Wafd 
in Egypt, the work of Mustafa Kemal in Turkey, of Feisal 
in lraq, of Ibn Saud in Arabia, of Ghandi and Nehru in 
India, of Sun Yat-sen in China, of Quezon in the Philippines 
are manifestations of this widespread and fundamental 
revolt. 

At the end of this war this revolt will reach a grim and 
bloody climax. During this war, the colonial powers have 
given promises of self-determination. They have 
waged a world war against the doctrines of domination and 
tyranny and racial discrimination and in the name of democ- 
racy and justice and racial equality. All of this has deeply 
stirred the colonial peoples. Again, the achievements of the 
Russians, themselves a backward and “colonial” people only 


th 
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twenty-five years ago, constitute a standing challenge to back- 
ward and colonial peoples everywhere. And Russian power 
and prestige may in the post-war world be used to stir up still 
more the opposition of the colonial and colored peoples to 
imperialistic rule. Moreover, the white man has lost face 
in Asia. Even eventual allied victory cannot efface from the 
memories of the Asiatics the loss of prestige which came to 
the white man when the Japanese in a few short weeks top- 
pled over much of the British, French, Dutch, and American 
empires in Asia and the Pacific. 

In the face of this rising threat, the San Francisco Con- 
ference has failed us. There is to be no real international 
solution of the colonial question. All the brave talk about 
justice to the colonials and access of all nations—the “have 
not” nations as well as the “have” nations—to the raw 
materials of the earth has vanished into thin air. The inter- 
national trusteeship machinery is not to apply to the colonies 
of the victorious powers—the leading imperialistic powers— 
the British, the French, the Dutch. It is to apply to the 
mandates of the old League of Nations only after protracted 
negotiations and the safeguarding of the rights of the manda- 
tory powers. It is not in actuality to apply to the “strategic 
areas’ of the colonies and mandates surrendered by the de- 
feated powers; it is only to apply to the “‘non-strategic areas” 
of the colonies and mandates of the defeated powers. And 
even here, there may be a miscarriage of real international 
control because the colonies of the defeated countries may be 
turned over to individual powers to be administered very 
much as the mandates of the old League of Nations were ad- 
ministered. The trusteeship machinery allows an option— 
trusteeships may be turned over to individual nations or 
may be jointly administered by the United Nations. Only 
in the case of joint administration will we get genuine inter- 
national control. Thus the “internationalizing of the colo- 
nies’’ simmers down to possible joint control of the “non- 
strategic areas’ of a few colonies of the defeated countries! 
And it may be that not a single one will have joint control ; 
more than likely they all will be given over to be adminis- 
tered in each case by a single nation. Administration by a 
single nation reduce international control to a mere formality. 

The coming revolt against colonialism will have grave 
implications in international relations. The territory of the 
Soviet Union borders on many areas of the Near East, the 
Middle East, and India, where British interests are estab- 
lished. The Soviet Union may encourage some of the colo- 
nial revolts and thus come into diplomatic conflict with Great 
Britain. If we are too closely allied to Britain on colonial 
questions we too may become dangerously involved. 


Ill. 


Third, there is the conflict of rival ideologies. In the eyes 
of the world, the United States stands for capitalism and 
the Soviet Union stands for socialism. It will clarify our 
thinking and make for peace if we recognize at once that 
Europe and Asia are passing through what future historians 
will call a socialist revolution. The ideological tides are 
running in the direction of the Soviet Union. 

Even in 1914, on the eve of the first world war, a socialist 
party of some kind, that is a party which claimed to be based 
on Marx, was numerically either the largest or the second 
largest party in every important country of continental Eu- 
rope. Then came the Russian Revolution of 1917; one-sixth 
of the earth went over to extreme socialism, and Marxists 
could exclaim, “There it is—there is tomorrow and it works; 
socialism is no longer just something in a theoretical book.” 
So strong was the socialist movement by the end of the first 
world war that it is likely some form of socialism would 
have come to western Europe in the early 1920's if the 
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socialists had been united. But the socialists were not united ; 
moderate socialists and extreme socialists or communists bit 
terly fought each other. As a result of that bitter conflict 
the fascists, always and everywhere a popular minority to 
begin with, came into power in country after country of 
continental Europe. Fascism was the counter-revolution not 
only to socialism but also to political democracy. 

Now the fascists are going down and the counter-revolu- 
tion ts collapsing everywhere. There is a swing to the Left, 
and when armies of occupation are withdrawn and free elec- 
tions are held, socialist and communist parties will come to 
power in country after country of continental Europe. As 
the fascist counter-revolution goes down, the socialist revolu- 
tion will march on. 

The middle class, that great breakwater to socialism, has 
all but disappeared in Europe. Even in 1914 it was a dying 
class. The cartelization of economic life was destroying 
small enterprise and with it the small businessman. Since 
1914 the destruction of the middle class has come with 
revolutionary fury. Every important world force since 1914 
has contributed to that destruction—the first world war and 
its aftermath, the devastating inflation in central Europe in 
1923, confiscatory tax policies, the great depression of the 
1930's, a second world war within a generation. 

Today the only parties which survive in Europe with any 
degree of strength, organization, and popular support are 
socialist and communist parties. They are the only par- 
ties with sufficient strength to govern. With the decline of 
the middle class has come the decline of middle-class and 
middle-of-the-road parties. The election returns of the 1930's 
vearly forecast the disappearance of middle-class parties. Let 
those who doubt analyze the election returns of Germany for 
1930, 1932, and 1933, and of France for 1936. ‘This war 
has merely hastened the inevitable disappearance of these 
parties. Again, the conservative parties stand today dis- 
credited and forlorn. These parties either went fascist or 
collaborated with the fascists. Only the socialist and com- 
munist parties remain. They are strong, confident, and feel 
that they fight with the stars in their courses. Their opposi- 
tion to fascism has been the most consistent. They were the 
spearheads of the national resistance movements. Many have 
linked their destinies to Russia and the Russian system, and 
the prestige of Russia today on the continent of Europe is 
great indeed. ‘hey are sure that the tremendous task of 
European reconstruction is too big for declining private 
capital and that only collective government action can revive 
the European economy and give it new life and vitality. 

In Asia, too, the trend is toward some kind of socialism. 
In Europe the middle class is declining; in Asia there never 
has been a middle class of any size. 

Asia is in revolt against imperialism, and some form of 
socialism is implicit in the revolt against imperialism. Back- 
ward and colonial peoples want modern technology and mass 
production. They have no capitalist class and no middle 
class strong enough to finance hydro-electric plants, public 
utilities, modern factories. On the other hand, they do not 
want foreign investors and bankers and concessionaires to 
build their mass-production industries because the result is 
foreign economic imperialism with its heavy toll on industry, 
its excessive profits, its abuses of absentee capitalism, and its 
excuses for political. intervention and domination. Therefore, 
colonial peoples are driven to building their own modern in- 
dustries by the collective action of government. These ideas 
are present to a greater or lesser extent in Sun Yat-sen, in 
Nehru, in Mustafa Kemal, in Cardenas, in de la Torre, and 
in a host of other leaders of colonial and backward peoples. 

Russian achievement has made a tremendous impression on 
the backward peoples of Asia. The Russians seem to |! 


saying in eftect: “Twenty-five vears ago we, like you, were 
1 backward people. We had little modern technology, few 
iodern mass-production industries. We had no capitalist 
class sufficiently strong to finance such vast projects. On 
the other hand, we were determined not to be sweated labor- 
ers for absentee foreign capitalists. Therefore, we got to 
gether and built modern machines and modern mass-produc 
tion industries collectively, by government action. True, we 
imported foreign brains, foreign engineers, foreign techni- 
cians. We laboriously exported raw materials to get the 
foreign exchange to pay for these foreign services. But we 
directed the work. We determined what was to be done. 
We called the tune. And when the industries were built they 
belonged to us, the Russian people, and not to foreign bank- 
‘rs and capitalists. We have literally lifted ourselves 
our own bootstraps and steadily increased our standard ot 
living. What we have done you can do.” 

Now there is no doubt that the ideological conflict in the 
world is enormously complicating national, imperialist, and 
balance-of-power rivalries. Will Russia intervene actively to 
uid the communists in China, in Germany, in France, in 
Italy? Will Russia revive the policies of world revolution ? 
There are some indications already that this is the tendency 
of the future. On the other hand, will Britain and the 
United States intervene in China, in Germany, in France, 
in Italy, and elsewhere to support the anti-communist ele- 
nents and to suppress the communists? We have already 
seen how such intervention by either side in China or Ger- 
many might be considered a threat to the balance of powe1 
and might cause a third world war. 

Many Americans are willing to believe that Russia will 
intervene in favor of communism. But they can not bring 
themselves to believe that Britain and the United States 
might intervene to back anti-socialist and anti-communist 
elements and to suppress socialist and communist elements. 
But in fact there is a very real danger that Britain and the 
United States will pursue just such a course. Winston 
Churchill has the background and the temperament and the 
kind of thinking that might very well lead us into such a 
policy. Do you remember what happened last winter in 
Belgium and in Greece? Even today only the presence of 
British and American troops in Europe is preventing Leftist 
revolutions in many areas. Do you recall how the Partisans 
in Milan and northern Italy strung up Mussolini and 
other fascists and were on the brink of revolution until the 
Allied armies entered in force? Bill Bullitt has told us that 
the degenerate aristocracy of Rome confidently expects us 
to rescue the privileges of the propertied classes in Europe 
even if it is necessary for America to fight Russia in so doing. 
Some wealthy collaborationists of Paris recently told Drew 
Middleton of The New York Times that they had nothing 
to fear because Britain and America would save them from 
the socialists. The distinguished Italian philosopher, Croce, 
has accused Britain and the United States of pursuing in 
Europe a policy of ‘“‘neo-fascism.”’ Already Clare Boothe 
Luce has called for a policy which would use our great 
strength in the world today ‘to uphold anti-communist gov- 
ernments in Europe and Asia, whether those governments 
have popular support or not. 


What tragic irony it would be for the American Republic 
to get involved in such a policv—for America to support 
in Europe the remnants of feudalism, the tumble-down kings 
the landlords, the foppish aristocracy, the plutocrats, the 
monopolies and cartels, the forces of privilege and decadence ! 
This would indeed be neo-fascism. This would be taking 
the place of Nazi Germany as the prop to all the reactionars 

ments of Europe. What a perversion of the processes of 
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history for the great liberal Republic of the West to get 
mixed up in such business! 

We must never be a party to the attempt in the mid- 
twentieth century to establish a neo-Metternich system in 
Europe. We must never set ourselves athwart the path of 
the socialist and communist parties which represent native, 
popular, spontaneous, and dynamic forces. We shall make a 
serious mistake if we think these forces are manufactured in 
Moscow. The attempt to build a neo-Metternich system in 
this day and age can only have this result: it will blow up 
in our faces, come crashing about our ears, throw the peo- 
ple of western Europe into the arms of Moscow, and prob- 
ably cause a third world war, a major war in which for the 
first time in our history enlightened liberal opinion and the 
masses of the world will be against us. 


IV. 


Fourth; there is economic instability and the haunting fear 
that following the post-war boom will come devastating de- 
A depression in the United States would be fol- 
lowed by depression in every other capitalist country in the 
world. 

Another depression like that of the 1930's would surely 
play havoc with the peace settlement. It would be accom- 
panied by confusion, frustration, and hate. Nations would 
eck to hide their internal failures and side-step their domes- 
tic problems by embarking on policies involving heavy arma- 
ments, foreign adventure, the acquisition of foreign markets 

force, and war. 


Pression, 


V. 

Will there be peace? Can the forces of nationalism, im- 
perialism, ideological conflict, and economic instability be 
overcome? Yes, these forces can be overcome, we can avoid 
a third world war, and we can live in a world of peace, 
prosperity, and plenty. 

Hiowever, tn all frankness, it must be stated we shall not 
have peace if we place all our reliance in the new world 
organization fashioned at Dumbarton Oaks and San Fran- 
That world organization is today a weak reed and 
represents a mere beginning. 


cisco, - 


It is well to recall that the new organization is not a 
world federal union. A world federal union would have 
its own armaments and armed services and would operate 
directly on peoples. It is not even a confederation. A con- 
federation would have its own armaments and armed serv- 
ices and would get money and men by levying quotas and 
contributions on its member states. The new world organi- 
zation is a mere league of nations. It has no armaments or 
armed services. It has no police force of its own. Arma- 
ments and armed services are still in the hands of the various 
sovereign states. The new world organization can only ask 
that its member states apply economic and military sanctions 
against an offending state. Not only is the new world 
organization a mere league of nations but it is a weak league 
of nations as the big five veto power only too well shows. 
‘This new world organization may in time grow to be strong 
enough to keep the peace among the big powers, but during 
the next critical ten years it will still be too weak. 

How, then during the next critical ten years—those cru 
cial ten years-—can we keep peace? We shall keep it, if 
indeed we keep it, by getting along with Russia and Britain 
ind China. We shall keep it largely by diplomatic machinery 
outside the new world organization. We shall keep it by 
wise domestic policies and wise foreizn policies. 
We shall keep it by playing (and I hate to confess it) wise 


‘ rn if 


pursuiny 


What are these wise policies which, in my opinion, will 
keep the peace? Allow me to enumerate them. 

First, we in the United States must prevent a depression 
in our country. <A depression in the United States would be 
followed by a depression in all parts of the capitalistic world. 
If we allow an economic binge in the years immediately fol- 
lowing this year, then we shall surely let ourselves in for a 
descent into the whirlpools of depression. A depression is 
not inevitable. It can be prevented by government controls. 
But we are in no mood for the continuation and the applica- 
tion of these government controls. We seem to be hell-bent 
for one more round with so-called free enterprise. 

Peace is indivisible. This is true even in a wider and 
more fundamental sense than Litvinoff meant it. Domestic 
policy and foreign policy are intimately interwoven and there 
is really no way to separate them. The providing of sixty 
million post-war jobs in the United States will do as much 
or even more to insure peace than the establishing of the 
new world organization. ‘The program of Henry A. Wal- 
lace for the America of the post-war world has as much con- 
nection with world peace as the conference at San Francisco. 
It is a pity that some of our Southern senators, who give so 
much lip-service to international cooperation, do not see this 
connection between domestic policy and foreign policy. 

Second, we had better frankly acquiesce in a Soviet sphere 
of influence in the countries and territories which border the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union is determined on this 
sphere. Soviet leaders regard this area as their security re- 
gion just as we regard the western hemisphere as ours. After 
all, it is doubtful if we would yet allow a communist govern- 
ment in the western hemisphere, and we certainly would re- 
sent Russian pressure in this hemisphere. They likewise 
resent our intervention and pressure in what they regard as 
their proper sphere. Moreover, our intervention in this 
area is likely in the long run to prove futile. We do not 
intend to fight over anything this far East because we do 
not regard the extension of Russian influence in this area 
thus far as a real threat to the balance of power. And the 
Russians know this. Therefore, our intervention in this 
area can only arouse false hopes among the anti-Soviet ele- 
ments there. Moreover, the Russians probably have more 
popular mass support in this area than many Americans are 
willing to grant. After all, the so-called democratic peasant 
parties had their innings in this area in the 1920’s—the 
Green Socialist movement—and by 1930 in every Balkan 
and Danubian and Succession state they had failed com- 
pletely and the question of land reform was still unsolved. 
Of course, as stated before, in recognizing a sphere of in- 
fluence we are still up against marginal or peripheral terri- 
tories. At what point does such a sphere end? Only good 
sense and constant diplomatic attention can solve these 
questions as they arise. 

Third, we must insist that in the areas outside the Soviet 
sphere—in China and in Germany and in France and in 
Italy, for instance—the Russians refrain from interfering in 
behalf of communist parties. 

Fourth, the United States and Great Britain, on the other 
hand, must refrain from intervening in China, Germany, 
France, Italy, and elsewhere to suppress socialist and com- 
munist parties and governments. This may prove more difh- 
cult for Britain and the United States than for Russia, be- 
cause the ideological trend is with the Left anyway, and Rus- 
sia will not feel as strong an urge to intervene. 

Fifth, the United States should not become an ally of 
Britain with respect to the points of imperialistic conflict 
between Britain-and the Soviet Union. Instead, the United 

tates should essay the role of go-between and try to mediate 
nd compromise the differences between these two countries. 
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A future war between the United States and Russia is not 
inevitable. If we are clear-eyed and resolute and adopt wise 
long-run policies we can avoid such a catastrophe. 


VI. 


If the-new world organization is too week to keep the 
peace between the big nations, then of what good is it? 
Should the United States join it? By all means. Let us not 
be so naive as to exaggerate its strength. On the other hand, 
let us not be so cynical as to underrate its potential good in 
the long future. If the influence of the new world organi- 
zation in the keeping of peace in the coming decade is only 
tive per cent or ten per cent of the total, let us accept that 
and be grateful. 

It is true that if we avoid trouble during the next decade 
or so it will be because of conditions, forces, and diplomacy 


operating largely outside the new world organization. How- 
ever, in the meantime we shall get in the habit of periodic 
international meetings of the new organization and we shall 
benefit from the growing international cooperation in econo- 
mic, social, cultural, and humanitarian matters as envisaged 
in the machinery provided for by the Economic and Social 
Council, the most hopeful feature of the new league of 
nations. Then when the critical years are successfully past, 
when the socialist revolution of our day has spent its force, 
when time and experience allay the suspicions of socialist 
countries for capitalist countries and capitalist countries for 
socialist countries, we can take as a nucleus the international 
organization already provided, amend it, strengthen it, 
abolish the big five veto, establish an international air force, 
gradually convert the league into a confederation, and by 
evolution slowly move into a truly international world. 


What To Do With Germany ? 


REHABILITATION AND MORAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By EARL BRANDT, Economist, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, Cal., June 22, 1945; broadcast over Station KLX, 
June 24, 1945; and delivered before the San Francisco Branch of the U. 8. Naval Academy Alumni Association, 
Treasure Island, July 11, 1945 


HE tyranny which under the bloody swastika banner 

overwhelmed most of Europe and threatened the rest 

of the world, is at last broken. The earth is freed 
from the monsters Hitler, Himmler, Heydrich, and from 
the gangster regime they built. The once mighty German 
army, fleet, and Luftwaffe are a heap of scrap—gone the 
shining armor, the glory, and the aggressive challenge, after 
almost six years of war. 

After years of adversity and deadly peril, the Allied pow- 
ers have prevailed chiefly because of the power, and the 
sacrifice in lives and wealth of the United States. Inevitably 
the challenge, the privilege, and the responsibility to decide 
about the future of Germany rest primarily upon the 
American people. Together with our Allies, we have de- 
feated the Nazis, but now we must make up our minds 
what we shall do with 70 million prostrate Germans. This 
we owe to our boys who will never return, to our own 
future, and to our Allies. 

The German people are still there, beaten, impoverished, 
threatened by famine—most of their cities in shambles. But 
still they are there, with their abilities and their gifts, and 
their claim as human beings to some sort of existence. The 
German land is there, in the very heart of Western Europe, 
with its resources and its strategic importance in the political 
and economic fabric of Europe, irrespective of the German 
people. 

Whether Europe will have peace depends largely on how 
good a moral basis for that peace we build. Only if our 
decisions are born of intelligence, sound judgment, and 
true statesmanship will the sacrifices we have made not be 
in vain. 

What I am about to say is purely my personal opinion as 
a private citizen who is keenly interested in the security of 
our country in the years to come and in the peace of to- 
morrow. 

Born and educated in Germany, I lived and worked under 
the Weimar Republic, and for it. I saw the rise of the 
gangster regime. After tasting for six months the daily 
medicine of Nazi tyranny and terror, I left Germany for 





good, by my own initiative, came to this land of the free, 
and for 12 years have given my undivided loyalty to the 
cause of freedom. Having never compromised with the 
gangsters who have drenched Europe in blood and reduced 
to shame and shambles my former country, I take the liberty 
of speaking frankly, and straight from the shoulder, on this 
delicate subject. Freedom of speech means something only 
so long as we have the intellectual integrity and the civil 
courage to speak when the time calls for it. 

The essence of what I have to suggest can be condensed 
into this formula: hard military and political peace terms 
must be combined with a policy which offers the German 
people the opportunity to rehabilitate themselves, to find 
their way back into the family of nations as a respected 
member, to work themselves out of their poverty and misery, 
and to carve for their children a lot better than their own. 

I know that today I have very little company in proposing 
such a policy. But the time will soon come when the ines- 
capable necessity of such a course will be generally recog- 
nized, no matter what, in confused anger and bitterness, 
we may feel now. 

Let me speak briefly about the military aspects of the 
peace for Germany. On this point, all of us agree. The 
German armed forces, including the general staff, must be 
abolished; equipment and military installations must be 
destroyed, and the revival of military activities in any form 
prohibited. 

The enforcement of this peace clause is simple and fool- 
proof as long as the people of the United States stand behind 
that policy. It may be convenient to claim that we tried that 
after World War I and it did not work, but that is not 
true. The German army and navy were not dissolved. 
They were merely reduced, and no effort was made to pre 
vent full re-militarization. Neither Great Britain, France, 
nor the United States were interested in real demilitariza- 
tion for Germany. France granted Hitler all the soldiers 
he wanted a few days after he grabbed power. The British 
did not even protest when Helgoland was fortified again. 
Seven years of appeasement gave Hitler the time, the raw 
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naterials, and in part even the credit to arm to the teeth. 
()n top of that, the Western powers added Czechoslovakia’s 
40 modern divisions to Hitler's army, partly by omission, 

irtly by ‘That was more troops than Great 
ritain and the United States combined had at the time. 
lr changed the balance of military power by 160 divisions. 

No, it is net true that demilitarization was ever attempted. 
lt it had been, many millions of people who are now dead 
vould be alive. 

\ few military intelligence officers living in Germany can 
watch violations of the peace, and a single international! 
wmbing squadron can enforce the law. Such a police torce 

iid act automatically under standing regulations when- 
ever certain tacts of violation are established. On this matter 
of demilitarization we can agree so easily because it requires 
little else but determination and vigilance. 

We encounter difficulties, however, when we approach the 
olitical element of the peace formula, because here we have 
ro tackle the intricate job of rehabilitation and moral recon- 
and we have to denazify Germany. It is rela- 
tively easy to prevent rearmament, but it is tremendously 
much more difficult to create a new moral and psychological 
atmosphere in a nation which has been so thoroughly 
scourged by 12 years of gangsterism and total military de- 
teat. Yet I want to put most solemn emphasis on my con- 
viction that we lose the peace to Hitler unless we succeed 
vith the moral reconstruction of the relations between na- 
trons, including Germany. 


We broke the grip of the 


COMM Ission, 


truction, 


Nazi gang on the civilized world 
by using their own weapons with greater physical power. 
We had no other choice. But what we really tried to restore 
was a moral system of international law and respect for the 
vasic tenets of constitutional government. We would indeed 
attained very little it the Allied victory had accom- 
plished nothing e> cept the defeat of force and violence by 
tronger force and more ettective violence. 

‘The moral principles of the Western World, with its 
Judaeo-Christian foundation and its political tradition, were 
trampled upon and flouted in Germany, and in Germany 
we must reinstate them and fortify them. Chief among these 
principles are genuine tolerance, respect for the inalienable 
rights of the individual and the family, respect for due proc- 
ess of law, and honesty. We forfeit the opportunity to re- 
store these principles if we do not refrain from retribution 
iwainst the vanquished and trom employing the methods used 
by the defeated gangster regimes. 

In the political sphere, the terms of unconditional sur- 
render contain provisions for the abolition of the Nazi party 
and its institutions, the punishment of war criminals, and 
the subjugation of Germany under an Allied Control Com- 
If denazification ts to be effective, it must be con- 
structed on the Western concepts of justice. 


hive 


Mhission, 


Those responsible for crimes against international or 
national law existing at the time and in the country where 
such acts were committed should be tried, and if convicted, 


punished under such laws. ‘Chere are laws already to handle 


most of the 


crimes against civilians. 
But retroactive new laws must not be arbitrarily estab- 
lished, lest we eliminate one of the cornerstones of the Anglo- 


justice, 
lynch law prevail. 
world by 


\merican 
held, or 


in the 


concepts of Nor must phoney trials be 
‘The damage to our own position 
railroading proceedings against war crimi- 
nals would outweigh all possible momentary advantages. 

nn whole 


lo conde: ups or classes is also a violation of 


the basic principles of justice. We hold individuals, not 
isses, responsible tor their acts. Moreover, we cannot 
sy soldiers or officers merely tor icts of wartare without 
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own acts and those of our Allies. If we convict men tor 
doing their duty to their country as soldiers, we descend to 
the level of the Japanese militarists who behead American 
iviators for doing just that. 

The trials must be conducted so as to restore belief and 
faith in justice. After the war-criminal trials and the first 
very brief phase of occupation, peace must be declared. The 
idea of not declaring peace, and of making the German 
people a collective criminal awaiting trial for many years is 
destructive, for it opens the road to abuses of the principles 
of the Geneva Convention concerning the treatment of war 
prisoners, and will sabotage any effort to bring the German 
people back to peaceful cooperation. 

There should soon be a new German government and a 
German administration. The new German government 
should be composed of representatives of all political groups 

left-wing, center, and right, in so far as these groups be- 
lieve in constitutional government by law. The German 
constitution should be based on the Swiss system of a con- 
federacy of relatively equal cantons or states. This would 
mean that Prussia would be broken up into several such 
cantons. A Prussia broken up into several self-governing 
regional units would be the best guarantee against any 
repetition of that section’s aggressive ventures, and would 
make over-centralization impossible. Germany should retain 
her 1936 territory, particularly if neighboring countries 
should insist upon deporting all German minorities, and she 
should not be broken up as a unit. Destroying Germany as a 
unit would misdirect all the energies needed for a peaceful 
reconstruction toward the nationalistic effort of reunion. 

The goal toward which the Allies must work is to make 
it possible for Germany one day to become a member in 
vood standing of the United Nations, and to rekindle 
many’s interest in being such a member. 

After the war criminals are brought to justice, the Ger- 
man people themselves must accomplish their denazification. 
We must cooperate as closely as we can with the good Ger- 
mans who have stood against the Nazis and believe in moral 
principles and law. 

Many a thoughtful man questions the possibility of bring- 
ing back the German youth, whom the Nazis despoiled, to a 
decent status. The task is an enormous one, but by no 
means impossible. Many of you have read Ernest Hauser’s 
moving story in the Saturday Evening Post called ‘Vhe 
Dead-End Kids of Cologne.” If the greater part of Ger- 
many’s youth are no worse than those kids, there is no need 
to hesitate a moment about tackling the job of making good, 
law-abiding citizens of them. But they need employment, 
the satisfaction and self-respect that work bestows, and some 
ray of hope for a home, if their ingenuity and their energy 
are to be put to work tor good, not evil. 

Merely teaching the German people how wicked the 
Nazis were is only a step toward rehabilitation. Perhaps 
they can educate us in that regard. Genuine rehabilitation 
will be under way when the young people are inspired with 
the positive ideals of a civilized democratic society and 
realize the extent to which they can contribute to it. 

We should cooperate with the churches and give them 
the freedom to restore respect for the teachings of the re- 
ligion on which our Western civilization is built. The 
greatest heroes who have kept the torch of moral principles 
burning in Germany can be found among the clergy, par- 
ticularly the Roman Catholics. \ 

We should refrain from foisting foreign educ ational s 
tems on the Germans, but assist their anti-Nazi ennai to 
rebuild the school system. But we must not be so arrogant 
ind stupid as to impose toreign teachers and foreign pi 
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upon German schools, 
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cause that is the surest way of rehabilitating the defeated 
Nazis. In the eyes of all Germans we must become recog- 
nized clearly as the champions of all the concepts desecrated 
by the Nazi tyranny, as well as military conquerors of that 
regime. I cannot emphasize too strongly the grave obligation 
we have in seeing to it that we do not align ourselves by 
word or deed to the Nazi system as we perform our rehabili- 
tation task in Germany. The Germans have had twelve 
vears of it, horrible years to men of good will all over this 
earth, who saw the results of appeasement and compromise. 
Every friend of liberty is our ally in this job; we must 
recognize these friends—we must support them. If we do 
not, the world will see us as representatives of a power 
system no less degrading than Hitler’s. You can be sure 
that by our acts the friends of liberty will know us. 

All of this requires that we soon abandon the humiliating 
policy of non-fraternization—not because it cannot be en- 
forced—but because it penalizes those Germans on whose 
work we rely, and plays into the hands of the defeated gang- 
sters. 

From all these suggestions, you can see that I find myself 
in determined disagreement with a very articulate part of 
our public that calls for wholesale punishment, if not worse, 
for all Germans. Indeed, not only do I believe that all Ger- 
mars are not vicious and guilty, but I now that a large 
number of the German people are just as much the victims 
of the Hitler gang as were all the others whom he conquered. 

Before I offer some reasons and evidence of this solid con- 
viction of mine, I want to elaborate further what I think 
we should do with Germany—for our own sake, not prima- 
rily for hers. In the economic realm lies the chief oppor- 
tunity for establishing a society in Germany that will devote 
all its energies and ingenuity to the peaceful pursuit of 
happiness. While it is not true, as Marxian doctrine claims, 
that war springs exclusively from economic causes, it is still 
the case that persistent national economic distress promotes 
extreme nationalism, and therefore foments war. 

The German people should, and must contribute within 
reasonable limits their share to the reconstruction of areas 
devastated by warfare, and should restore all stolen property. 
Wisdom of statesmen, however, should prevent the exact- 
ment of immediate reparations in kind that destroy the source 
from which production flows. Taking from 70 ruined cities 
the machines that survived strategic bombing is a means of 
destroying future production. 

The 70 million Germans who are still there must be per- 
mitted to rebuild their shattered and ruined country, and 
to trade with other countries. The so-called Morgenthau 
plan of dismantling key industries and forcing the Germans 
back into agriculture will not only condemn many millions 
of Germans to starvation, but will impoverish Europe. There 
are only three hard coal basins in Europe, the two best ones 
being in the Ruhr and Silesia. To flood and destroy a large 
number of the mines, as certain experts advise, deprives Ger- 
many’s neighbors of the coal she always exported to them. 
In 1868 Germany had enough food for her people—then, 
she had 38 million people. Stripped of her industries, she 
would have 30 million people without means of livelihood. 
If we have no better plan than to destroy the best of what 
escaped bombing, it would be more humane to shoot those 
30 or 40 million people. 

There are three arguments for stripping Germany of her 
key industries. One claims that it is necessary to military 
security. This is the sort of logic that suggests that fac- 
tories which make spades can make knives, and whereas 
knives are used by some people on other people’s throats, 
all factories capable of making spades must be forever des- 
troyed. There is not a single modern industry used for war 





that is not needed for a civilian peacetime economy. Our 
American industries form the best example. In 1939 we had 
scarcely any war industry. Germany's industries must be 
reconverted to peace and prohibited from reconverting for 
war, which is a very conspicuous process taking years, not 
months, to accomplish. 

Another argument has found in Mr. Bernard Baruch a 
new advocate. It proposes to forbid Germany, and Japan, 
too, from ever exporting industrial goods, in order to pre- 
vent damage to the welfare of the American people by the 
product of “sweat labor.” Professor Howard S. Ellis has 
very ably replied, in the New York Times, that if this were 
sound reasoning, America must try to stop exports from 
Great Britain and all other United Nations as well. In fact. 
Mr. Baruch’s argument is being used vociferously by various 
industrial groups in Allied countries. The British Optical 
Manufacturers’ Association urges the Allies to prohibit for 
a generation the production of optical glass or optical prod- 
ucts in Germany. Other people speak of dynamiting the 
remnants of the German chemical industry. Of course, this 
method of eliminating competition is in stark violation of 
Principle Four of the Atlantic Charter. This sort of philos- 
ophy insinuates in clear enough language that one of the 
purposes of our fighting World War II, and of making the 
sacrifices we did, was to make certain industries here more 
profitable, and suggests the utility of war as a means of as- 
suring those industries of no outside competition. 

The third argument is of a different nature. It claims 
that the destruction of German industries is necessary as a 
means of punishing the German nation, and an atonement 
for the crimes committed by the German people. This very 
popular and forceful argument is inspired by the desire for 
revenge; even in the Old Testament the Lord says that 
revenge is His, not man’s. Hundreds of specialists are busy 
devising elaborate plans for forcing the German people down 
to a diet and a standard of living lower than that of the 
poorest victimized nation, and keeping them in that sort of 
perpetual concentration camp. The cruel tragi-comedy is 
that these people believe this is the way to secure the peace. 

The same punitive argument is used to justify a plan en- 
visaging the transfer of many millions of Germans into some 
countries which have suffered because of German military 
campaigns to serve as slave laborers. If certain people anaes- 
thetize their conscience by saying that the Nazis, too, used 
slave labor, they admit that they are willing to drag the 
peace down to the level of Nazi depravity. “Two wrongs 
can never make a right. 

Germany should be forced to do certain specific amounts 
of reconstruction work in foreign countries. She could or- 
ganize this on a large scale by hiring voluntary workers 
under specific labor union contracts and accomplish the job. 
However, to take many millions of men, perhaps soldiers 
who have already served four or five years in the army, by 
force, into slave camps abroad is something for which there 
has been no parallel in history since the Babylonian exile 
of the Jews 570 years before Christ. 

I am not primarily concerned with political effects in Ger- 
many, but rather with the immeasu: able harm it will do to 
the restoration of moral principles with which the recon- 
struction of a world of law and order must stand or fall. 


All that I have said rests upon the foundation of my 
judgment that the German people consist of individuals who, 
as other people, are potentially capable of being good citi- 
zens of the world, and therefore are not collectively guilty 
and collectively punishable for the atrocious crimes com- 
mitted by the Nazi government and many _ individual 
(Germans. 
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and anger of the Ameri- 
in public about these crimes. I know only too well, though, 
natural as they are, will certainly blur 
reason. If we permit these emotions to 
ontrol our faculty of critical and cool reason and mature 
judgment, we are well on our way to being conquered by 
the evil spirit of the defeated men of ill will. Unfortunately, 
itality of a cruel 


| fully share the horror, disgu + 
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is all of realize from the sort of 
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ommon line of emotional reasoning 
The Nazis have organized the beastliest 
cientific scrutiny and in Justrial efficiency. 
Phe German people knew about them and did not do any- 
thing about it. “Therefore all Germans are to blame for 
Hitler, the SS, the Gestapo, and all that they have com- 
‘There are no good Germans. All Germans are 
congenitally and racially vicious. They were always that way, 
ind even in defeat and misery they are arrogant, and there- 
fore incorrigible. Not only do I read this story day in and 
day out, but throughout the country I am asked why it is 
that ail the Germans are obviously degenerates. I accept the 
facts about the sickening atrocities, but I refuse to jump so 
quickly to such plausible, and yet such painfully false con- 
clusions. 


Litted. 


‘To begin with, I find myself in wholehearted agreement 
with the authoritative statement about the background of 
those crimes in Mr. Justice Jackson's recent report to the 
President about the prosecution of war criminals. He says, 
“Early in the Nazi regime, people of this country came to 
look upon the Nazi Government as not constituting a le- 
vitimate state pursuing the legitimate objectives of a member 
of the international community. They came to view the 
Nazis as a band of brigands, set on subverting within Ger- 
many every vestige of a rule of law which would entitle 
an agyregation of people to be looked upon collectively as 
a member of the family of nations. 

“Our people were outraged by the oppressions, the cruelest 
forms of torture, the large-scale murder, and the wholesale 
confiscation of property which initiated the Nazi regime in 
(jermany. “They witnessed persecution of the greatest 
enormity on religious, political, and racial grounds, the 
breakdown of trade unions, and the liquidation of all 
religious and moral influences.” 

You notice that Justice Jackson states vividly how brig- 
inds and gangsters enslaved first the German people by ter- 
ror for seven long years, before the eyes and ears of the 
world. It was well known in all other countries that the 
first victims of Nazi atrocities and acts of sadism and bru- 
tality were Germans. Sadly enough, neither the free people 
ot Great Britain, or the tree people of the United States, 
did anything about these outrages against civilization— 
except that they accepted large numbers of refugees. + 

Here in San Francisco, we accepted a convicted murderer, 
Baron von Killinger, as consul-general of the Nazi regime, 
over the protest of German refugees. “The British Govern- 
ment, in 1939, issued the Second White Book on Nazi Ger- 
many entitled ‘Papers concerning the Treatment of German 
Nationals” with a full account of the torture and killing of 
(jerman nationals in the concentration camp of Buchenwald. 
Unfortunately, His Majesty’s government published these 
documents only after Hitler invaded Poland, because dur- 
ing the years of appeasement it did not want to aggravate 
relations with the gangster government. 


Ever since March 1933 our government in Washington 
has been entirely aware of the wholesale torture of the peace- 
ful Germans. From 1939 through the spring of 1945, the 
torture and liquidation of Germans in camps was only in- 
creased in scope, and the system perfected in the years before 
1939 was merely applied as well to other peoples. 

All Germans knew about it. 1 did, a few days after it 
began. “Two of my own farm laborers were among the first 
inmates of the camp at Oranienburg, just a few miles from 
my farm. Why did J not do anything about it? For the 
simple reason that soon I was completely paralyzed by fright 
and terror, as I am sure every one of you would have been. 
A day after Hitler came to power, terror was in effect. 
You had a choice, then, between being quiet or being silenced 
in torture camps. I had voted against Hitler, and I was well 
known to be an anti-Nazi. | plotted with good and solid 
friends, many of whom paid with their lives, kicked and 
beaten to bloody pulp by the same type of criminal we ex- 
ecute here for murder, but who, there, went into uniform. 
To this day I have not found in the United States a single 
person who could tell me specifically what I or any other 
(jerman should have done to stop the Gestapo, the SA, or 
the SS from torturing people to death. 

I saw very clearly that I would land and end very quickly 
in a camp. However, being a coward and no hero, and 
clinging to this little bit of life for myself and my wife, | 
chose to leave everything behind, and came to these shores 
where I had many good friends. But millions of the best 
Germans neither had the opportunity to emigrate, nor did 
they want to give up what they loved. My fullest sympathy 
and my deep respect is with them. Through no fault of 
their own, they have lost their beloved ones, their posses- 
sions, their honor, and their country. 

In twelve happy years of my second life in, America, | 
have grown very fond of the many excellent qualities of our 
people, but I have not been able to convince myself that 
American men and women are made of essentially different 
timber than the good Germans | have known. I am con- 
vinced that under the same system of terror by a well or- 
ganized, omnipresent, and brutal secret police, they would 
be just as hopelessly trapped as the good Germans were. 

In fact, | know that they have been, where sectional reigns 
of terror have allowed gang warfare to take away civil 
rights, and men to be tortured and murdered who dared to 
speak out, regardless of the Constitutional guarantee of free- 
dom of speech. These sectional reigns of terror were brought 
to a halt only because the brigands did not capture the whole 
government, as they did in Germany. During a year in 
Louisiana, | made a post-mortem study on Huey Long's 
regime. It was sadly similar to that which happened in 
(Germany. 

You will perhaps ask why the Germans didn’t do some- 
thing to rid themselves of Hitler and his henchmen. ‘The 
answer to that is they did. Half a dozen attempts to assas- 
sinate him were made—by rifle, dynamite, and bomb. Many 
thousands of men have been slaughtered in revenge for these 
attempts. Adam von Trott zu Solz, a Rhodes scholar, who 
was my guest here in 1940, organized the last and greatest 
plot in July 1944, with associates in all spheres of life and 
in the highest ranks of the army. Long before D-Day this 
group had solid contact with the Allies, and wanted des- 
perately to end the war after killing Hitler. They failed, 
as you know, and died on the gallows. Several thousand 
other anti-Nazi Germans of all political shades and religious 
denominations were simultaneously slaughtered in reprisal. 

No, by far not all Germans are guilty for the depravity 
of the Nazis. Or, if in the face of the evidence they should 
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be declared guilty, then i, and the 100,000 Germans who 
came to this country as refugees are guilty, too—along with 
Thomas Mann, Chancellor Briining, Albert Einstein, and 
many another citizen of the world. 

If this guilt lies in the blood, what about the many mil- 
lions of good Americans of German descent, including our 
leading generals and admirals, former presidents, senators, 
congressmen, and leaders of industry? If individual German 
civilians who were in the trap are guilty for not having 
stopped Hitler, why are not the statesmen of the great 
powers, who fed whole nations—such as Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia—to the beast in order to appease it, guilty as well? 

Why did Hitler have such an easy game in cowing and 
terrorizing all the conquered countries almost overnight? 
Because he found in all of them large numbers of nationals 
to do the dirty job of coercing, torturing, and killing their 
fellow citizens for him. The Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, 


French, Czech, and Polish quislings were Hitter’s and 
Himmler’s pals—the good Germans, Dutch, Belgians, 


Czechs, and Poles were their sworn enemies. 

Any society, or any nation, has that potentially vicious 
element. Once it gets in the saddle, the terror, the torture, 
and the atrocities naturally follow. If you want proof, read 
the history of the French Revolution, the Chinese Boxer Re- 
bellion, or the several Russian revolutions and counter 
measures. 

Naturally, the negative emotions of hatred, revenge, and 
bitterness affect nothing so much as our judgment about 
the German people. Eventually these emotions lure us onto 
the slippery pavement of self-righteousness and the cheap 
illusion that fortunately we are free from all such faults. 
Let us not lose our compass in a heavy sea. Here in our 
midst we have people who are potentially excellent candi- 
dates for an SS or a Gestapo. What about those honorable 
fellow citizens who throw dynamite and shoot in the dark 
at the three-star mothers of Nisei soldiers, or those delightful 
compatriots who, on my last trip on the Super-Chief, spouted 
their anti-semitic venom in a loud voice through the whole 


dining car? These are members of our society who are dyed- 
in-the-wool Hitlerites without knowing it. So is a scholar 
who recently said that all the 70 million Germans are not 
worth the life of even one American boy. He does not know 
that he quotes verbatim what Hitler said about the Poles. 
Let us be eternally on guard that these men of ill will never 
get in the saddle. 

I am confident that the American public in the near future 
will endorse a hard but a just peace for the German people 
that will open the way to political and economic rehabilita- 
tion. We are duty-bound to accomplish this task for our 
own future. If we fail, our Allies closer to the scene will 
not, because they know too well the disastrous consequences 
involved in leaving 70 million people to starve in the midst 
of ruin and desperation. 

Next winter, and in the spring of 1946, without relief from 
the outside, five or six million German men, women and 
children will die of starvation. This is no fanciful exaggera- 
tion. If the trend of policy continues as it is now drifting, 
those people will most assuredly die. UNRRA is not per- 
mitted to help Germans. The occupying powers must act. 
The test of America’s willingness to endorse a hard, just 
peace will come during this period, because these millions 
of human beings can be kept alive by some shipments from 
America’s surplus wheat, dry beans, and peas. 

If we do nothing to prevent this impending food catas- 
trophe, and let the innocent perish with the guilty, we will 
smother in bitterness the beginning of rehabilitation, and we 
will frustrate forever the desire of all the good Germans 
to cooperate with us in the denazification of their people. 
Many nations who are united with us mostly in form but 
much less in spirit will put the blame for such catastrophe 
under United States and British military government 
squarely upon us. 

The death of millions of Germans under our occupation 
would cause the greatest embarrassment to our nation— 
abroad, and here at home. Morally, politically, and socially, 
America cannot afford to take that risk. 


“Work Conquers All Things” 


FULL EMPLOYMENT FIRST REQUISITE FOR FARM PROSPERITY 
By CLINTON P. ANDERSON, U. 8. Secretary of Agriculture 


Delivered on the occasion of Oklahoma Farm and Home Week, broadcast over NBC Network, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, August 3, 1945 


HAVE come to Oklahoma to talk with people and to 
look at crops. 

The State of Oklahoma has recently been receiving 
the best publicity of all of the States. This is due not only 
to the colorful personality of your governor but to the ex- 
cellent judgment of New York producers in using Okla- 
homa as the title for a very fine musical production. I saw 
the show when it opened in Washington. I liked it. I 
began whistling its tunes. I even tried to sing some of its 
lyrics, including the one about the “corn that’s as high as an 
elephant’s eye.” I came here to see some of that corn. 

Of course, Governor Bob Kerr, in his famous political 
speech in Chicago last July, insisted that the vision of the 
elephant is dropping considerably in these past few years and 
that currently it has been pretty low. But even if his ap- 
praisal should be discounted for its possible partisan bias and 
even if I am ready to be generous and concede that, for the 
purposes of this discussion, the eye of an elephant is to be 


regarded as somewhat higher than that of the mountain 
song bird that roams my home state of New Mexico and 
is a symbol of another political party, | am still disturbed as 
Secretary of Agriculture at the height of your corn and the 
corn of your lowa, Illinois and Missouri neighbors. 

And this is why I am disturbed. We have been pleading 
with the American farmer to increase production. We have 
been saying to the people who consume meat in the great 
cities of this country that once the farmers have a chance to 
bring their livestock production to the highest possible level, 
we shall again find meat at the stores. 

But the key to the situation may be in the corn crop of 
1945. We cannot turn to the American producer of hogs 
and tell him that he should set a high pig goal for 1946, 
unless and until we know that there is to be feed available 
for the increased number of pigs. We cannot afford again 
to go through the experience of 1943 when farmers came 
forth with a record pig crop of 122,000,000, and thus exper- 
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enced a shortage ot teed which torced them to cut produc- 
tion in the following year. The 1944 pig crop dropped way 
lown to 87,000,000 and the 1945 pig crop will probably be 
no bigger. 

Now if we want to get pork production back up to the 
icights to which some of us believe it should go, we must 
make very sure that the market price is going to be attrac- 
tive to the farmer and that if he does his part, we will do 
ours by giving him adequate and effective support prices. 
linally, we must make sure that there will be plenty of 
teed for all the litters of pigs he may produce. That is 
why our interest in the corn crop is extremely keen. 

But | would not want you to think that | am solely con- 
erned with the size of the pig crop. I have not forgotten 
that Oklahoma is in the cattle country and that this great 
State lies between that area of the country known as the 
‘corn belt” and the Southwestern high plains and mountain 
country. You are in a good position to see the cattle indus- 
try from the sides of both producer and feeder. So as I 
visit with you this afternoon, I am going to sav a few words 
ibout cattle. 

‘There is sound basis in the history of the United States 
tor the statement that the cow has been the advance agent 
of our civilization. Even in historic and cultured Boston 
one learns that lowly cow paths were the forerunners of the 
thoroughfares along which passed the literary lights of early 
days. And when the pioneers started down the Ohio river, 
they too, followed the trails made by cattle. Ddown the Ohio 
to the Mississippi, then westward along the Missouri out 
into the buffalo country, where a great cattle industry could 
pread across the grasslands of the nation—this was the 
trail. 

And those were the days of relative simplicity when early 
ranchers grew prosperous and provided the American people 
i steady diet of fine meat. It would ease many headaches in 
the Department of Agriculture if those days might return. 

Our problem today is complicated by shortages growing 
out of the demands of a nation at war. We have shortages 
of manpower and of transportation that seriously affect our 
tarms and ranches and hamper our distribution of food and 
feed. 

Everywhere in America there are demands for boxcars and 
retriverator cars in greater numbers than the railroads of 
this county are able to supply them. 

1), you blame me if, as I sit at my desk and face the 
omplexities of our present transportation problem in view 
of expanded war needs, | long for the simplicity of the day 
when a cow was the advance agent of civilization? For in 
those days the cow not only could produce the meat and 
keep it through the hot weather, but also transport it in the 
vreat cattle drives from as far away as the Texas plains to 
the shipping point along the railroad. The cow carried 
the beef on the hoof almost to the market. I sometimes 
think how fine it would be if we could bring back those 
very simple days. 

But enough of looking back. Let us talk about what lies 
over the horizon, this summer, this winter, and in the 
vears ahead. . 

What les ahead could be a continuation of good times— 
better than any peacetime prosperity we have yet known. 
Or there could be depression ahead, and misery worse than 
that of the early ‘thirties. I believe it’s within our power 
to determine what kind of a world we're going to have after 
this war and it isn’t too soon to do some serious thinking 
about it. 

As livestock and grain producers, you know how quickly 
the economic picture can change. It was only fifteen years 
ago that you were having the worst of your troubles with 


surpluses and poverty prices and it seemed that there would 
never be a time when the world would want all you could 
produce. Today the world wants all you can produce and 
more, and you are doing your patriotic best to meet these 
wartime demands. What can you expect of the consumers 
of this and other nations after the war? It isn’t too soon 
to be thinking about that. 

One of my good friends, who used to be in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, worked at the job of disposing of the 
huge surpluses of food we had in the early 1930’s. Seeing 
millions of people in want and mountains of food for which 
there was no market, he often wondered what would hap- 
pen to farm surpluses if people in need could buy all the 
food they wanted. 

All of us have the answer to that question now. If there 
was any uncertainty before, the kind of employment and pur- 
chasing power we have had during the war have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that our peacetime surplus was not 
a problem of the too-well-filled stomach. It was a problem 
of the too-empty purse. 

Last year civilians ate a sixth more meat than before the 
war. I don’t know what they would eat this year if they 
could get it, but judging from what we hear in Washington, 
it would be hard to find room in this country for all the 
animals it would take to satisfy demand. Estimates of civi- 
lian demand run as high as 165 pounds of meat per capita 
compared with an average of 126 pounds per capita in the 
five years before the war. Civilians can’t get that much 
now because meat has to help us win wars. Will consumers 
want that much after the war? The answer will be found 
in Our peacetime employment and income records. 

We need to be doing some serious thinking and _ plan- 
ning now about how we are going to shift over from a war- 
time economy to a peacetime economy and still stay in high 
gear. Livestock producers have a big stake in this problem 
because their market is so sensitive to the effects of changes 
in demand. 

The end of the war is inevitably going to change the de- 
mand picture for most farm products. When the war ends 
it will no longer be necessary to continue feeding supplies 
into military pipelines at top speed. If the war ends soon, 
there will be demand in Europe for all the food we can 
spare. If the war continues for a long time, Europe may be 
producing most of the food it needs by the time fighting stops 
n the Pacific. 

The whole question of price protection for farmers, fol- 
lowing the end of the war, demands our most earnest con- 
sideration. Some reserve funds are available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to help tide us over in the period of ad- 
justment after lend-lease shipments cease. Similar protec- 
tion should be provided in connection with supplies scheduled 
for the armed services. If military requirements could be 
looked upon as firm commitments—if it could be agreed 
either that the military would stand ready to purchase for 
a given period or supply the equivalent in funds to pur- 
chase the amounts requested, regardless of the time the war 
may end, the price-supporting effect would be large in rela- 
tion to the cost. And this, after all, should be looked upon 
as one of the costs of war. 

In thousands of factories we shall go on building planes, 
tanks, guns, and bombs right up to the day Japan collapses. 
It’s wasteful, yes, because much of that equipment will never 
be used. Some of our planes are surplus even before they 
leave the assembly line. But it’s the only way to protect the 
lives of our fighting men and win the war as quickly as pos- 
sible. The farm plant cannot be shut off on V-J Day like 
a factory production line. In recent months we have seen 
the shutting down of the giant plant at Willow Run. It 
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wasn’t closed until we were sure we wouldn't need it any 
more. ‘This tremendous plant now lies idle, a plant that cost 
millions to the taxpayers. It’s part of the cost of war. In 
much the same way we should prepare to write off some fi- 
nancial losses on food and farmers should not be asked to 
shoulder this burden. Fortunately, however, food is not 
like a tank, useful only in war, so any financial loss that may 
be necessary should be relatively small. 

The critical time for farmers may not come for a year or 
two after the war in the Pacific if it ends soon. But the 
vears that follow will be critical if we fail to plan now to 
deal with the problems of those years. 

Most farmers are uneasy about the future, and not with- 
out reason. In World War I farm production increased less 
than 9 percent. This time agricultural output has soared 
to a point 33 percent above the pre-war average. More- 
over, this great increase in production has been accomplished 
with about 6% million fewer persons on farms than there 
were in 1918—and about 5 million fewer than in 1940. 

In this State of Oklahoma, egg production has increased 
58 percent over the 1935-39 average, corn production 39 
percent, hogs 38 percent, cattle and calves 22 percent. That's 
typical. 

Right now even with a fourth of our food gone to war— 
and despite some shortages—the average civilian is eating 
a little more than he did in peacetime. Naturally, then, 
farmers are worried about what will happen when skilled 
agricultural workers return from war—when supplies will 
have caught up with shortages, when the machines that 
make farm manpower more productive will be plentiful, and 
the market will no longer be buoyed up by huge Government 
purchases. It isn’t going to be easy during the years ahead 
to find markets at fair prices for all that American agricul- 
ture can turn out with coming improvements in technology. 

But I, for one, refuse to believe that the same men who 
shouldered arms and marched off to smash our enemies on a 
dozen foreign fronts will be unable to win the coming battle 
for prosperity on the home front. 

I believe that these fateful years have made us a new 
people, confident of our strength, cognizant of our respon- 
sibilities, and determined to meet head up the challenge ot 
the future at home and abroad. I have that faith in the 
United States of America. 

There is reason to face the future with confidence. One 
of the best signs is that people on every side are talking about 

ull employment. ‘They are determined to have it. ‘This is 
hopeful. It is something new in our national economic 
thinking. You can’t find anything comparable to it in 
World War |. We have found that if we are going to 
have full empleyment and prosperity we have to plan for it 
and work for it. 

Our complicated economy—where everybody is dependent 
for his living upon a great number of other persons—cannot 
function smoothly on less than full production any more than 
your car can run well on less than all its cylinders. 

One thing farmers cannot afford to forget is that their 
income is derived mainly from the spending of non-farmers. 
City folk in this country are the biggest and most important 
part of the farm market. If agriculture is to be prosperous 
the first essential is that city people must have plenty of buy- 
ing power—and this means full employment at good wages. 

That is why it is a good sign that we hear so much about 
the determination to have full employment. There can be 
no farm prosperity without it. 

If full employment is the first requisite for farm pros- 
perity, full distribution is certainly second. Even as long 
is 10 or 15 years back it had hecome evident to nearly every- 
body that our skill in production had, for the time being at 


least, outrun our skill in distribution. We were able to 
produce much more than we seemed able to sell. This was 
because. of widespread unemployment, the breakdown ot 
world trade, and the fact that a large proportion of the peo 
ple were getting much less than a living wage. 

Even today, despite the relative prosperity of most of 
our population, there are still many families whose income 
is far below the minimum needed for health and decency. 
Unless in the coming years something is done about these 
low-income tamilies—even if we have full employment—a 
substantial proportion of our people will still be inadequatel\ 
fed, poorly clothed and badly housed. A very sizeable 
market for farm products will be cut off, and farmers will 
teel it where it hurts—in the size of their purse. 

The studies I have seen indicate that at present price 
levels the average size city family needs about $2500 a yea: 
—somewhere around $200 a month—to maintain a decent 
standard of living. The Heller Committee of the Univer 
sity of California estimated $2700 as the minimum upon 
which a family of four persons could live in health and de 
cency. Fortune Magazine a year and a half ago reached 
a figure of $2200. And according to the Gallup poll, the 
American people themselves estimated that about $2500 was 
required for healthy living for a city family of four persons. 
| think the American people ought to be a pretty good judge 
of this matter. 

If it is possible, after the war, to maintain employment, a 
tree flow of world trade, a stable price level and to raise the 
income of a substantial proportion of the families getting 
less than $2500 to the $2500 level, there will be small need 
to worry about agricultural abundance out-running demand 
in the post-war period. 

Assuming a national income of 150 billion dollars—about 
the same as in 1943—and employment conditions in the post- 
war era wherein every able-bodied person who wants work 
will have a job, what would be the effects on the producers 
of livestock, corn and wheat? How many acres would we 
need, allowing for technological improvements and prope 
emphasis on soil conservation? What prices would farmers 
expect ? 

Some studies have been made by the Department of Agri 
culture in this field, and while they don’t pretend to foretell 
the future, they do at least give us some reasonable basis for 
thinking and planning. ‘They indicate what farmers might 
expect with full employment at good wages. 

It is obvious that the people of America would like more 
of many kinds of food than they are now getting. They want 
more meat, butter, sugar, fats and oils. They have mone 
in their pocket—food money—and they can’t spend as much 
of it as they want to spend. 

If they still have a good deal of food money in their pocket 
after the war—in other words if we have full employment: 
— it is estimated that the average American consumer would 
eat a third more so-called red meat than he is eating right 
now, 15 percent more poultry meat, a few less eggs, because 
of larger meat supplies, and enough milk and dairy products 
to call for 15 percent greater milk production. If we had 
this much of an increase in per capita meat consumption 
after the war we should need as much meat as we are 
producing right now including everything that goes to wat 
uses in addition to the amounts civilians are eating. This 
would mean that farmers could go on producing livestock 
at the present rate. It would mean that poultry produc- 
tion could continue at about the present rate, and we would 
actually need a further increase in overall dairy production. 

All this has important meaning to the farmers of the 
Southwest. Producers would not have to shrink product 
to the pre-war level. It would mean that million 
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sumers would not have to endanger their health and vitality 
by shrinking their food consumption to pre-war levels. 

Let me say again that these are not forecasts. They are 
reasonable estimates of what we might expect with full em- 
ployment at good wages. They are conservative in that 
heavy additions of meat and milk and fruits and vegetables 
above present civilian consumption would be required if we 
could actually find ways of assuring every family an ade- 
quate diet. 

On the basis of these figures for livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts and poultry, what would be our crop requirements? The 
raw material, so to speak, for meat and milk and eggs is 
pasture and feed grain. You of the Southwest know that 
very well. Some of you are probably wondering now 
whether your ranges and pastures are not overstocked. Some 
of you are fearful about the feed grain and cake and meal 
situation. You are asking yourselves: Will we have enough 
this year, and isn’t it likely that we'll have too much after 
the war? 





































If we could have the kind of employment after the war 
that it will take to make these estimates come true for live- 
stock products, then you could breathe a big sigh of relief 
about the demand for feed grains and prepare to give even 
more attention to pasture improvement and range manage- 
ment than you are now doing. 

Acreage of corn and other feed grains could continue close 
to present levels unless yields per acre were increased. And 
if yields continue to improve, as seems likely with more new 
‘rop varieties, improved methods and more emphasis on soil 
conservation, then farmers would be able to shift further 
toward less depleting, better balanced farming. 





Now what about prices? Since 1942 farm prices have 
averaged about 15 percent above parity. After the war 
farm products generally cannot be expected to hold that 
high level. Certainly, however, we are not going to repeat 
the nightmare of 25 years ago when farm prices dropped 
more than 50 percent from the spring of 1920 to the spring 
of 1921. Neither the farm people nor their representatives 
intend to permit that. 

Only moderate price readjustments would be required in 
the post-war period—providing we were able to maintain 
full employment, a reasonable volume of foreign trade, and 
that we continue to prevent inflation. Under these condi- 
tions we might expect price levels at about parity—and of 
course much higher prices than prevailed before the war. 
it would be reasonable to expect under these conditions that 


MAY YOU 


‘ NCE more in our whirling war-time calendar com- 
mencement arrives; once more the University sends 


torth a group of young men and women whom it 
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has been educating or training for a series of years. It is 
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your parents, and of regret at leaving these friend- 
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livestock prices generally might be from 40 to 50 percent 
higher in the post-war period than in the 1935-39 period. 

While we're looking at the future we ought not to stop 
without giving some thought to your two great cash crops, 
cotton and wheat. Both of these commodities are now 
selling at close to parity. But I am sure you realize that 
current parity prices, or even 90 or 921% percent of parity 
cannot be maintained for all the cotton and wheat that 
farmers can produce for more than a year or two after the 
war. Certainly this is true if we have to depend on present 
programs. We do not have an unlimited support program. 
If supplies of the basic commodities which include cotton 
and wheat get out of hand, the Triple-A act requires that 
farmers vote on whether or not they want quotas, and then 
we might be right back where we were a few years ago on 
these crops. 


We must do some hard thinking about cotton and wheat. 
How much wheat and cotton can farmers produce and still 
conserve their soil? How and to what extent shall we stay 
in foreign markets? How much can production costs— 
especially for cotton—be reduced? How can American cot- 
ton best meet the competition of synthetics here at home, and 
of synthetics and foreign cotton abroad? Should we con- 
tinue, to market more wheat as livestock feed as we have 
learned to do during the war? These and similar ques- 
tions must be frankly asked, frankly faced. I don’t know 
the answers, but I do know that the hands of the clock are 
on the move. Somehow, together, we'd better find an- 
swers. 

So far as I can see there is only one course for the people 
of this country to adopt in the years after the war. I should 
like to see the people of this country produce and distribute 
things for good living—meat, eggs, milk, automobiles, tele- 
phones, radios, air conditioning equipment, television sets— 
with the same drive they exhibited in producing and using 
guns and planes and ships to lick the Axis. I should like 
to see them war on poverty so ceaselessly that within a decade 
or two malnutrition would be as well controlled a. diphtheria 
and smallpox are today. 


I should like to see the war against poverty prosecuted 
until the slums of farm and city had given way to decent 
housing where human beings can live as human beings de- 
serve to live. 

All this is possible if we have the determination, and act 
unon the motto of the great State of Oklahoma: ‘Work Con- 
quers All Things.” 


Words Simple and Commonplace 


FULFILL YOUR HIGHEST HOPES 


By DR. MONROE FE. DEUTSCH, Acting President of the University of California. 
Delivered at Commencements, University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles, June 23 and 24, 1945 


should be addressed to you, for it is your day. Often 
speakers at these times have in mind not the graduates but 
the general public, and the university audience is but, as it 
were, the sounding board which sends the words forth to the 
outer world. 

You might be urged to make good use of the education 
you have received here, and we all trust you will. Sometimes 
one is a bit discouraged at the effect of university education, 
when he sees so many college graduates who in their speech, 
and far more their thinking, show no signs of the training 
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they have received and imitate those about them in the com- 
munity who have not had their advantages. ‘The value of a 
university education is tested above all in the lives of its 
graduates—and if you really wish to bring credit to your 
Alma Mater (for which in your songs you say you are will- 
ing to die), all you have to do is to live as befits university 
graduates—honorable lives, but at the same times lives that 
reveal the training and the attitude of educated men and 
women. 


At a time like this you are doubtless thinking of success 
in your careers. In olden days graduating classes chose 
from among their number prophets who predicted the careers 
of their fellows; one was usually to become president of the 
United States, another a supreme court justice, a third a 
world-renowned poet, a fourth a famed general, a fifth a 
powerful industrialist. How few, how very few of these 
predictions were realized. And on the other hand, not infre- 
quently in later years some more or less obscure graduate 
became one of the best-known members of his class. The 
gift of prophecy, you see, has its limitations; despite the 
multiplicity of departments and courses in our colleges, we 
have not yet assumed that we can train prophets. And if 
we could, like Cassandra and those who saw so clearly the 
impending European conflict, they doubtless would not be 
believed,. if they predicted things unpleasant. 

So do not let your hearts be set on the attainment of this 
thing called success. You will discover that your journey is 
like the climb up the mountains—each hill reveals a yet 
higher peak ahead; and even if events are propitious, you 
will find that you have failed to reach the final or ulti- 
mate peak. But if you should reach even that goal, it would 
prove by no means the alluring spot to which you had looked 
forward; you would find yourself lonely there and exposed 
to the biting winds of jealousy and envy. To abandon the 
figure, you would find that all too often you would be sought 
for what others might secure from you; you would be re- 
garded as a well or a mine, valued for what it yielded. 

And along with your success would go a host of respon- 
sibilities, heavy ones too, and often you would envy those 
who can really control their own lives. 

So instead of this selfish striving for success and yet greater 
success, seek to order your lives on the basis of those old vir- 
tues, old and yet never tarnished or out of date. 

Judge people for their own qualities—not for the offices 
they hold, the uniforms they wear, or the degrees they have 
received. Weizh statements for their intrinsic worth—not 
because a president or a general has said them. Indeed at 
times a president or a general is soon forgotten, but words of 
wisdom abide. If you list our nation’s presidents how few 
of them will be placed in the world’s true Hall of Fame! 
And yet poets and statesmen, artists and inventors, will 
rightly hold a place there. Often men of letters and their 
works abide long after the holders of public office in their 
day have been forgotten. 

When some of us were young, we read in our Freshman 
courses in English Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. For those 
whose Latin is rusty or bright and shiny because never used, 
the title means The Tailor Retailored. What Carlyle 
sought to develop was that if you strip a king or an emperor 
of his gorgeous robes, his decorations, his medals, he becomes 
a pitiful figure, having lost everything that set him apart 
from other men. Carlyle wished us to judge men and women 
for what they are—not for the coverings that encase them, 
the things that in very truth are superficial. The superficial is 
something that, like a veneer, covers the true being. You 
probably recall the story of the man whose breast was covered 





with medals; he was asked how he obtained them.. He re- 
plied: “I got the first by mistake; and the others came to 
me because I had the first.’ Beneath such coverings we 
must all of us look. In public life the superficial appears 
in many iorms; the candidate who can “wisecrack” or who 
kisses the babies does not in the slightest prove thereby that 
he will make a good public official. It is for us to get be- 
hind the mask and seek the reality which it conceals. As 
George Soulé put it*: “The challenge to the young of today 
is not merely a challenge to express themselves and act, it is 
above all a challenge to be critical and wise. It is a chal- 
lenge to see through the deceit of cheap and easy slogans, 
to beware of the trappings, of the pomp and bluster with 
which those who need their aid for interested ends will try 
to enslave them.” 

What is the quality that is most important in life? It is 
sincerity, the quality which tells us that what the man or 
woman says to us he will say to others and will not like 
Janus show a different face to different people. 

Education and training are highly valuable, but when used 
by those deficient in character they are curses—not blessings 
—for they give such men keener tools with which to injure 
society. Good as education and training are, their true value 
rests wholly on the foundation of character. 

Sincerity is certainly an essential element in this founda- 
tion—and its absence is revealed in so many ways. ‘The 
speech written by that unseen being termed a ghost, the pre- 
tense of knowledge on the basis of a sentence or phrase picked 
up in conversation, the “bluff” which is used to make the less 
appear the greater—these may seem harmless but they are 
steps leading easily to far more serious breaches in sin- 
cerity. An excellent companion to sincerity—and indeed 
an essential one—is courage. 





If one really has well-con- 
sidered views to express, however much they differ from 
those of the majority, he should speak forth; if courage does 
not accompany sincerity its influence becomes weak and 
feeble. How many of the great tragedies both in the lives 
of individuals and of mankind, have been due to lack of 
courage! Compromise is of course often necessary to reach 
a solution of problems, but compromise is far renioved from 
appeasement. The dark cloud of Munich burst into a 
storm that overwhelmed countless cities and myriads of in- 
nocent men, women, and helpless children. 


When in 1840 Charles Francis Adams was elected to the 
legislature of Massachusetts, his father John Quincy Adams, 
wrote him as follows: “Let me entreat you, whatever may 
happen to you of that kind, never to be discouraged or 
soured. Your father and grandfather have fought their 
way through the world against hosts of adversaries, open 
and close, disguised and masked; with many lukewarm and 
more than one or two perfidious friends. ‘The world is and 
will continue to be prolific of such characters. Live in peace 
with them; never upbraid, never trust them. But—‘don't 
give up the ship!’ Fortify your mind against disappoint- 
ments—acquam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem 
—keep up your courage and go ahead!’’t 

You may not attain the pinnacle of success on such bases 
but—far more important—you will retain your own self- 
respect. You recall the words of Cardinal Wolsey: “Had 
I but served my God with half the zeal I served my King, he 
would not in mine age have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
Or in the everyday words of wise old Benjainm Franklin: 
“Don’t pay too much for your whistle.” If you do, you will 


* Editorial in the New Republic, July 11, 1934. 
+ James Truslow Adams The Adams Family, p. 277. 
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happiness vou take in its possession will be tarnished 
a recollection ot the means employed to reach it. 


hind the 


Now to be more encouraging, we do want you to succeed, 
to attain positions in which vou can fully use your powers 
ind training, but we only desire it if your success if gained 

in honest basis; for then we should feel more secure as 
to what you will do with that success. If it is won by 
aff” and insincerity, it will not alter its nature on attain- 
ment; the leopard does not change its spots, nor does the 
politician who has gained office by pandering to the crowd, 
uddenly turn into a courageous statesman who acts as seems 
est. without reference to pressure groups. For such public 
men | have the greatest of respect. Yet, in fairness, we 
should remember that the qualities of insincerity are not 
onfined to any one field of human activity. 


\nd so I give you a simple injunction—to judge men 
and women on the basis first and foremost of character. 


What I have said is old-fashioned, | realize; I have not 
discussed the United Nations Conference nor post-war em- 
ployment, nor the punishment of war criminals nor educa- 
tional reforms. I have said very simple things, as common- 
place as the water we drink or the food we eat. But the old 
things are not necessarily out-dated because they are old, nor 

food less nutritious because we have always partaken of it. 

Let us strive ever to hold our ideals before us: are we 
‘oing to continue to repeat the words of the Bible in church 
ind those of the Declaration of Independence and_ the 
(jettysburg address on national holidays, ignoring them on 
other days? Mankind has only moved forward through the 
ideals thus enunciated; the man on the street will perhaps 
neer and say enlightened selfishness is the only patch to pur- 
sue. But selfishness epens the door to wars, to brutality, to 
misery; it opens the door to cheating, to robbery, to murder. 
‘The foundations of a life are weak indeed if they rest on 
the slippery sands of selfishness. 

| suppose I shall be dubbed an impractical professor, an 
unrealistic academician. But | wonder how far the world 
would have progressed, had it not been for its idealists. The 
voals they set forth have, to be sure, not been realized, but 
these prophets and seers pointed out the road and on it hu- 
manity has been moving forward. ‘There have indeed been 
numerous retrogressions, of which the present World War 
is a hideous and glaring example. Despite that, we must 
push forward on the road to a good life—a worthy life, 
a life recognizing the dignity of each human being, a life 
seeking decent living conditions for all—in housing in 
employment, in education, and in- standards of | life. 
You should keep your minds open but remember that neither 
the old nor the new is good because of its age on the one 
hand or its novelty on the other. Test each proposal with 
the minds that has, we hope, been developed here; but try 
with all the strength you can muster to reach your conclu- 
sions without being influenced by selfish considerations. If 
in all our dealings in life we were only to set our eyes on the 
words of our Constitution “to promote the general welfare,” 
how different an attitude would there be in human relations! 


There are many virtues of men and women. I am only 
bidding you to set the course of your lives by the three stars 

sincerity, courage, unselfishness. From these flow a host 
of other virtues. | even dare to say that he who follows 
them and does not seek success, will attain the highest type 
ot success, that which lies in the esteem of those among whom 
he dwells. 

‘Today life offers a long, long road before you—but as 
we, your elders, can assure you, the years to which one looks 
forward always seem longer than those through which he has 


passed, and even as during one’s visit to another city or an- 
other land the first weeks and the first months seem long 
but each succeeding period flies on speedier wings, so in life 
every decade spins by more rapidly than its predecessor. 

Your University will welcome you back as young alumni, 
tasting the first fruits of your professional training, as mid- 
dle-aged alumni when dignity and avoirdupois have settled 
on you, and in your old age when you come back, your active 
lives lived and the debits and credits all entered in your ac- 
count book. But whenever vou come and whether in the 
world’s eyes successful or not, you will be welcome here at 
this home from which you set out on your race. 


The University family is not confined to those who have 
studied in these halls; there are also those who have taught 
you here and held high the torch of learning. The faculty 
is the permanent part of a University; students come and 
students go but the faculty itself gives its life and not merely 
a few fleeting years to this institution. 

And each year a number of these scholars reaching the 
emeritus status step aside from the current of active Univer- 
sity life, turning over their responsibilities to others. The 
emeriti of 1945, who have devoted themselves to this Univer- 
sity for a large segment of their lives—in some cases forty 
years—now look forward to the relief from the harness of 
daily routine to enjoy the freedom so well earned. To 
these, our retiring friends and colleagues, we wish length of 
days and that peace which is the dream of all men. We 
who salute you and thank you in behalf of Alma Mater, will 
many of us join your company in a few short years. 

On the graduates we have enjoined sincerity, courage, and 
unselfishness. From these roots inevitably springs that fair 
flower, loyalty. Be loyal to your University, be loyal to 
your community, be loyal to your nation, and serve her well. 
And that injunction has deep meaning at this time. It in- 
volves a readiness to meet all hazards for the sake of that. 
for which this nation stands. Among you who go forth to- 
day are those who receive commissions in the armed forces. 
This government and its people put their trust in you; you 
will, we know, be faithful to that trust and serve our na- 
tion’s cause with all your hearts and your whole strength. 
You and all of us must remember Goethe’s words: “He 
only deserves freedom (and life too) who must daily win 
it.” May you and all your comrades speedily bring to a 
close the struggle in the East even as that in Europe has been 
so magnificently ended and return safe and sound to give our 
nation the service she needs in days of peace. 

May I command to you the work of Josiah Royce, one of 
our country’s greatest philosophers and graduate of this 
University, entitled “The Philosophy of Loyalty’? I shall 
take the liberty of reading a single quotation from it: 
“Loyalty means giving the Self to the Cause. And the art 
of giving is learned by giving. Strain, endurance, sacrifice, 
toil—the dear pangs of labor at the moments when per- 
haps defeat and grief most seem ready to crush our powers, 
and when only the very vehemence of labor itself saves us 
from utter despair,—these are the things that must teach 
us what loyalty really is “Loyalty is the will to 
believe in something eternal, and to express that belief in 
the practical life of a human being.” 

And it is precisely this loyalty to our nation that is the 
cement binding firmly together the widely scattered sections 
of our land and the folk of many ancestries that inhabit our 
soil. 

We lay our hands upon your heads and pray for each of 
you lives which will fulfill your highest hopes. 
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TEXT OF BIG THREE COMMUNIQUE 


l. Report ON THE TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE 
OF BERLIN 


On July 17, 1945, the President of the United States of 
America, Harry §. Truman; the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Generalissimo J. V. Stalin, and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, Winston S. Churchill, together with 
Mr. Clement R. Attlee, met in the Tripartite Conference 
of Berlin. They were accompanied by the Foreign Secre- 
taries of the three Governments, Mr. James F. Byrnes, Mr. 
V. M. Molotov, and Mr. Anthony Eden, the Chief of 
Staff, and other advisers. 

There were nine meetings between July 17 and July 25. 
The Conference was then interrupted for two days while 
the results of the British general election were being de- 
clared. 

On July 28 Mr. Attlee returned to the Conference as 
Prime Minister, accompanied by the new Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ernest Bevin. Four days of further 
discussion then took place. During the course of the Con- 
ference there were regular meetings of the heads of the three 
Governments accompanied by the Foreign Secretaries, and 
also of the Foreign Secretaries alone. Committees appointed 
by the Foreign Secretaries for preliminary consideration of 
questions before the Conference also met daily. 

The meetings of the Conference were held at the Cecilien- 
hof, near Potsdam. The Conference ended on Aug. 2, 1945. 

Important decisions and agreements were reached. Views 
were exchanged on a number of other questions and consid- 
eration of these matters will be continued by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers established by the Conference. 

President Truman, Generalissimo Stalin and Prime Min- 
ister Attlee leave this Conference, which has strengthened 
the ties between the three Governments and extended the 
scope of their collaboration and understanding, with renewed 
confidence that their Governments and peoples, together 
with the other United Nations, will insure the creation of 
a just and enduring peace. 


Il. EsTaBLisHMENT oF A COUNCIL OF 
FOREIGN MINISTERS 


The Conference reached an agreement for the establish- 
ment of a Council of Foreign Ministers representing the five 
principal powers to continue the necessary preparatory work 
for the peace settlements and to take up other matters which 
from time to time may be referred to the Council by agree- 
ment of the Governments participating in the Council. 

The text of the agreement for the establishment of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers is as follows: 


1. There shall be established a Council composed of the 
Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics, China, France and the United 
States. 

2. (1) The Council shall normally meet in London, 
which shall .be the permanent seat of the Joint Secretariat 
which the Council will form. Each of the Foreign Ministers 
will be accompanied by a high-ranking deputy, duly author- 
ized to carry on the work of the Council in the absence of 
his Foreign Minister, and by a small staff of technical ad- 
visers. 


(11) The first meeting of the Council shall be held in 
London not later than Sept. 1, 1945. Meetings may be held 
by common agreement in other capitals as may be agreed 
from time to time. 


3. (1) As its immediate important task the Council shall 
be authorized to draw up, with a view to their submission 
to the United Nations, treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, and to propose settlements 
of territorial questions outstanding on the termination of the 
war in Europe. The Council shall be utilized for the prep- 
aration of a peace settlement for Germany to be accepted by 
the government of Germany when a government adequate 
for the purpose is established. 


(11) For the discharge of each of these tasks the Council 
will be composed of the members representing those states 
which were signatory to the terms of surrender imposed upon 
the enemy state concerned. For the purpose of the peace 
settlement for Italy, France shall be regarded as a signatory 
to the terms of surrender for Italy. Other members will be 
invited to participate when matters directly concerning them 
are under discussion. 

(111) Other matters may from time to time be reterred 


to the Council by agreement between the member Govern- 
ments. 


4+. (1) Whenever the Council is considering a question 
of direct interest to a State not represented thereon, such 
State should be invited to send representatives to participate 
in the discussion and study of that question. 


(Il) The Council may adapt its procedure to the pat 
ticular problem under consideration. In some cases it ma\ 
hold its own preliminary discussions prior to the participation 
of other interested states. in other cases, the Council may 
convoke a formal conference of the state chiefly interested 
in seeking a solution of the particular problem. 


In accordance with the decision of the Conference the 
three Governments have each addressed an identical invita- 
tion to the Governments of China and France to adopt this 
text and to join in establishing the Council. 

The establishment of the Council of Foreign Ministers for 
the specific purposes named in the text will be without prej- 
udice to the agreement of the Crimea conference that there 
should be periodic consultation among the foreign secretaries 
of the United States, the Union of Soviet Socalistic Repub- 
lics and the United Kingdom. 

The conference also considered the position of the Euro 
pean Advisory Commission in the light of the agreement to 
establish the Council of Foreign Ministers. It was noted 
with satisfaction that the commission had ably discharged 
its principal task by the recommendations that it had fur- 
nished for the terms of Germany's unconditional surrender, 
for the zones of occupation in Germany and Austria, and for 
the inter-Allied control machinery in those countries. It 
was felt that further work of a detailed character for the 
coordination of Allied policy for the control of Germany and 
Austria would in future fall within the competence of the 
Allied control council at Berlin and the Allied commission 
at Vienna. Accordingly, it was agreed to recommend that 
the European Advisory Commission be dissolved. 
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Ill. GEerMANY 


the Allied armies are in occupation of the whole of Ger- 
and the German people have begun to atone for the 
terrible crimes committed under the leadership of those whom 
in the hour of their success, they openly approved and blindly 
a) eved, 

Agreement has reached at this conference on the 
political and principles of a coordinated Allied 
policy toward defeated Germany during the period of Allied 
control. 

The purpose of this agreement is to carry out the Crimea 
Declaration on Germany. German militarism and nazism 
will be extirpated and the Allies will take in agreement 
tovether, now and in the future, the other measures neces- 
to assure that Germany never again will threaten her 
neighbors or the peace of the world. 

It is not the intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave 
the German people. It is the intention of the Allies that the 
German people be given the opportunity to prepare for the 
eventual reconstruction of their life on a democratic and 
peaceful basis. If their own efforts are steadily directed to 
this end, it will be possible for them in due course to take 
their place among the free and peaceful peoples of the world. 

‘The text of the agreement is as follows: 


many 


been 


economic 


sary 


The political and economic principles to govern the treat- 
ment of Germany in the initial control period. 


A. Po.rricAL PRINCIPLES 


1. In accordance with the agreement on control machin- 
ery in Germany, supreme authority in Germany is exercised 
on instructions from their respective Governments, by the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, the Union of Sov- 
iet Socialist Republics, and the French Republic, each in his 
own zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affect- 
ine Germany as a whole, in their capacity as members of the 
es Council. 

2. ) far as is practicable, there shall be uniformity of 
tre sbiaeal of the German population throughout Germany. 

3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany by which 
the Control Council shall be guided are: 

(1) The complete disarmament and demilitarization of 
(jermany and the elimination or control of all German in- 
dustry that could be used for military production. To these 
ends: 

(A) All German land, naval and air forces, the $.S 
a and Gestapo, with 
institutions, including the 


, SA. 
all their organizations, staffs and 
general staff, the officers’ corps, 


reserve corps, military schools, war veterans’ organizations 
ind all other military and quasi-military organizations, to- 
yether with all clubs and associations which serve to keep 
alive he military tradition in Germany, shall be completely 
ind finally abolished in such manner as permanently to pre- 
vent the revival or reorganization of German militarism and 
naZzism. 

(B) All arms, ammunition and implements of war and 


il] specialized facilities for their production shall be held at 
the disposal of the Allies or destroyed. The maintenance 
and production of all aircraft and all arms, ammunition and 
implements of war shall be prevented. 

(11) xerman people that they have suf- 
tered a total military defeat and that they cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for what they have brought upon themselves, 
their own ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi 
resistance have destroved German economy and made chaos 
and suffering tnevitable. 


(111) 


To convince the ( 


since 


To destroy the National Socialist Party and_ its 





affliated and supervised organizations, to dissolve all Nazi 
institutions, to insure that they are not revived in any form, 
and to prevent all Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda. 

(IV) To prepare for the eventual reconstruction of Ger- 
man political life on a democratic basis and for eventual 
peaceful cooperation in international life by Germany. 

+. All Nazi laws which provided the basis of the Hitler 
regime or established discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed, or political opinion shall be abolished. No such dis- 


criminations whether legal, administrative or otherwise, shall 
be tolerated. 


5. War criminals and those who have participated 
planning or carrying out Nazi enterprises involving or re- 
sulting in atrocities or war crimes shall be arrested and 
brought to judgment. Nazi leaders, influential Nazi sup- 
porters and high officials of Nazi organizations and institu- 
tions and any other persons dangerous to the occupation or its 
objectives shall be arrested and interned. 


6. All members of the Nazi party who have been more 
than nominal participants in its activities and all other per- 
sons hostile to Allied purposes shall be removed from public 
and semi-public office and from positions of responsibility in 
important private undertakings. Such persons shall be re- 
placed by persons who, by their political and moral qualities, 
are deemed capable of assisting in developing genuine demo- 
cratic institutions in Germany. 

7. German education shall be so controlled as completely 
to eliminate Nazi and militarist doctrines and to make pos- 
sible the successful development of democratic ideas. 


8. The judicial system will be reorganized in accordance 
with the principles of democracy, of justice under law, and 
of equal rights for all citizens without distinction of race, 
nationality or religion. 


9. The administration of affairs in Germany should be 
directed toward the decentralization of the political struc- 
ture and the development of local responsibility. To this 
end: 


(1) Local self-government shall be restored throughout 
Germany on democratic principles and in particular through 
elective councils as rapidly as is consistent with military se- 
curity and the purposes of military occupation; 

(11) All democratic political parties with rights of as- 
sembly and of public discussions shall be allowed and en- 
couraged throughout Germany; 

(111) Representatives and elective principles shall be 
introduced into regional, provincial and state (land) ad- 
ministration as rapidly as may be justified by the successful 
application of these principles in local self-government ; 

(IV) For the time being no central German Government 
shall be established. Notwithstanding this, however, certain 
essential central German administrative departments, headed 
by state secretaries, shall be established, particularly in the 
fields of finance, transport, communications, foreign trade 
and industry. Such departments will act under the direction 
of the Control Council. 

10. Subject to the necessity for maintaining military se- 
curity, treedom of speech, press and religion shall be per- 
mitted, and religious institutions shall be respected. Subject 
likewise to the maintenance of military security, the forma- 
tion of free trade unions shall be permitted. 


B. Economic PRINCIPLES 


11. In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the 
production of arms, ammunition and implements of war as 
well as all types of aircraft and sea-going ships shall be pro- 
hibited and prevented. Production of metals, chemicals, ma- 
chinery and other items that are directly necessary to a war 
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economy shall be rigidly controlled and restricted to Ger- 
many’s approved post-war peacetime needs to meet the ob- 
jectives stated in Paragraph 15. Productive capacity not 
needed for permitted production shall be removed in accord- 
ance with the reparations plan recommended by the Allied 
Commission on reparations and approved by the Govern- 
ments concerned, or if not removed shall be destroyed. 


12. At the earliest practicable date the German economy 
shall be decentralized for the purpose of eliminating the 
present excessive concentration of economic power as ex- 
emplified in particular by cartels, syndicates, trusts and other 
monopolistic arrangements. 

13. In organizing the German economy, primary em- 
phasis shall be given to the development of agriculture and 
peaceful domestic industries. 

14. During the period of occupation Germany shall be 
treated as a single economic unit. To this end common pol- 
icies shall be established in regard to: 

(A) Mining and industrial production and allocations; 

(B) Agriculture, forestry and fishing; 

(C) Wages, prices and rationing; 

(D) Import and export program for Germany as a whole; 

(E) Currency and banking, central taxation and customs; 

(F) Reparation and removal of industrial war potential ; 

(G) Transportation and communications. 

In applying these policies account shall be taken, where 
appropriate, of varying local conditions. 

15. Allied controls shall be imposed upon the German 
economy, but only to the extent necessary ; 

(A) To carry out programs of industrial disarmament 
and demilitarization, of reparations, and of approved exports 
and imports. 

(B) To assure the production and maintenance of goods 
and services required to meet the needs of the occupying 
forces and displaced persons in Germany, and essential to 
maintain in Germany average living standards not exceeding 
the average of the standards of living of European countries. 
(European countries, excluding the United Kingdom and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. ) 

(C) To insure in the manner determined by the Control 
Council the equitable distribution of essential commodities 
between the several zones so as to produce a balanced econ- 
omy throughout Germany and reduce the need for imports. 

(D) To control German industry and all economic and 
financial international transactions, including exports and 
imports, with the aim of preventing Germany from devel- 
oping a war potential and of achieving the other objectives 
named herein. 

(E) To control all German public or private scientific 
bodies, research and experimental institutions, laboratories, 
etc., connected with economic activities. 

16. In the imposition and maintenance of economic con- 
trols established by the Control Council, German administra- 
tive machinery shall be created and the German authorities 
shall be required to the fullest extent practicable to proclaim 
and assume administration of such controls. Thus it should 
be brought home to the German people that the responsibility 
for the administration of such controls and any breakdown 
in these controls will rest with themselves. Any German 
controls which may run counter to the objectives of occupa- 
tion will be prohibited. 

17. Measures shall be promptly taken: 

(A) To effect essential repair of transport ; 

(B) To enlarge coal production; 

(C) To maximize agriculture output; and 

(1D) To effect emergency repair of housing 


and essential 
utilities. 


18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the Control 
Council to exercise control and the power of disposition over 
German-owned external assets not already under the con- 
trol of United Nations which have taken part in the war 
against Germany. 

19. Payment of reparations should leave enough resources 
to enable the German people to subsist without external as- 
sistance. In working out the economic balance of Germany 
the necessary means must be provided to pay for imports 
approved by the Control Council in Germany. The proceeds 
of exports from current production and stocks shall be avail- 
able in the first place for payment for such imports. 

The above clause will not apply to the equipment and 
products referred to in Paragraphs + (A) and 4 (B) of the 
reparatioiis agreement. 


lV. 

In accordance with the Crimea decision that Germany be 
compelled to compensate to the greatest possible extent for 
the loss and suffering that she has caused to the United Na- 
tions and for which the German people cannot escape respon- 
sibility, the following agreement on reparations was reached: 
1. Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be met by 
removals from the zone of Germany occupied by the U.S.S.R. 


and from appropriate German external assets. 


2. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the reparation 


claims of Poland from its own share of reparations. 


3. The reparation claims of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and other countires entitled to reparations 
shall be met from the western zones and from appropriate 
German external assets. 


4. In addition to the reparations to be taken by the 
U.S.S.R. from its own zone of occupation, the U.S.S.R. shall 
receive additionally from the western zones: 


(A) Fifteen per cent of such usable and complete indus- 
trial capital equipment, in the first place from the metal- 
lurgical, chemical and machine manufacturing industries, as 
is unnecessary for the German peace economy and should be 
removed from the western zones of Germany, in exchange 
for an equivalent value of food, coal, potash, zinc, timber, 
clay products, petroleum products and such other commod- 
ities as may be agreed upon.’ 


REPARATIONS FROM GERMANY 


(B) ‘Ten per cent of such industrial capital equipment as 
is unnecessary for the German peace economy and should be 
removed from the western zones, to be transferred to the 
Soviet Government on reparations account without payment 
or exchange of any kind in return. 

Removals of equipment as provided in (A) and (B) 
above shall be made simultaneously. 


5. The amount of equipment to be removed from the 
western zones on account of reparations must be determined 
within six months from now at the latest. 


6. Removals of industrial capital equipment shall begin 
as soon as possible and shall be completed within two years 
from the determination specified in Paragraph 5. The de- 
livery of products covered by + (A) above shall begin as 
soon as possible and shall be made by the U.S.S.R. in agreed 
installments within five years of the date hereof. The de- 
termination of the amount and character of the industrial 
capital equipment unnecessary for the German peace econ- 
omy and therefore available for reparations shall be made 
by the Control Council under policies fixed by the Allied 
Commission on Reparations, with the participation of France, 
subject to the final approval of the zone commander in the 
zone from which the equipment is to be removed. 

7. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of equipment 
subject to removal, advance deliveries shall be made in 
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respect of such equipment as will be determined to be eligible 
for delivery in accordance with the procedure set forth in 
the last sentence of Paragraph 6. 


8. The Soviet Government renounces all claims in res- 
pect of reparations to shares of German enterprises which 
are located in the western zones of occupation in Germany, 
as well as to German foreign assets in all countries, except 
those specified in Paragraph 9 below. 


9. The Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America renounce their claims in respect 
of reparations to shares of German enterprises which are 
located in the eastern zone of occupation in Germany, as 
well as to German foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
vary, Rumania and eastern Austria. 


10. The Soviet Government makes no claims to gold 
captured by the Allied troops in Germany. 


V. DisposaAL or THE GERMAN NAvy AND 
MERCHANT MARINE 


‘The Conterence agreed in principle upon arrangements 
for the use and disposal of the surrendered German Fleet 
and merchant ships. It was decided that the three Govern- 
ments would appoint experts to work out together detailed 
plans to give effect to the agreed principles. A further joint 
statement will be published simultaneously by the three Gov- 
ernments in due course. 

VI. Crry oF KOENIGSBERG AND THE 
ADJACENT AREA 


‘The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that pending the final determination of territorial 
questions at the peace settlement the section of the western 
frontier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which is 
adjacent to the Baltic Sea should pass from a point on the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Danzig to the east, north of 
Braunsberg and Goldap, to the meeting point of the frontiers 
of Lithuania, the Polish Republic and East Prussia. 

The Conference has agreed in principle to the proposal of 
the Soviet Government concerning the ultimate transfer to 
the Soviet Union of the city of Koenigsberg and the area 
adjacent to it as described above, subject to expert examina- 
tion of the actual frontier. 


The President of the United States and the British Prime 
Minister have declared that they will support the proposal 
of the Conference at the forthcoming peace settlement. 

Vil. War CrimMinats 

Ihe three Governments have taken note of the discussions 
which have been proceeding in recent weeks in London be- 
tween British, United States, Soviet and French representa- 
tives with a view to reaching agreement on the methods of 
trial of those major war criminals whose crimes under the 
\oscow Declaration of October, 1943, have no particular 
reographical localization. 

The three Governments reafhrm their intention to bring 
those criminals to swift and sure justice. They hope that 
the negotiations in London will result in speedy agreement 
being reached for this purpose, and they regard it as a matter 
of great importance that the trial of those major criminals 
should begin at the earliest possible date. ‘The first list of 
detendants will be published before Sept. 1. 


VIII. 


AUSTRIA 


‘The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on the extension of the authority of the Austrian 
Provisional Government to all of Austria. 





The three Governments agreed that they were prepared 
to examine this question after the entry of the British and 
American forces into the city of Vienna. 


IX. PoLanp 


The Conference considered questions relating to the Polish 
Provisional Government and the western boundary of 
Poland. 

On the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
they defined their attitude in the following statement: 


A—We have taken note with pleasure of the agreement 
reached among representative Poles from Poland and abroad 
which has made possible the formation, in accordance with 
the decisions reached at the Crimea Conference, of a Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity recognized by 
the three Powers. The establishment by the British and 
United States Governments of diplomatic relations with the 
Polish Provisional Government has resulted in the with- 
drawal of their recognition from the former Polish Govern- 
ment in London, which no longer exists. 

The British and United States Governments have taken 
measures to protect the interest of the Polish Provisional 
Government, as the recognized Government of the Polish 
State, in the property belonging to the Polish State located 
in their territories and under their control, whatever the 
form of this property may be. They have further taken 
measures to prevent alienation to third parties of such prop- 
erty. All proper facilities will be given to the Polish Pro- 
visional Government for the exercise of the ordinary legal 
remedies for the recovery of any property belonging to the 
Polish State which may have been wrongfully alienated. 

The three Powers are anxious to assist the Polish Pro- 
visional Government in facilitating the return to Poland as 
soon as practicable of all Poles abroad who wish to go, in- 
cluding members of the Polish armed forces and the mer- 
chant marine. They expect that those Poles who return 
home shall be accorded personal and property rights on the 
same basis as all Polish citizens. 

The three Powers note that the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the decisions of the Crimea Con- 
ference, has agreed to the holding of free and unfettered elec- 
tions as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot in which all democratic and anti-Nazi 
parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward 
candidates, and that representatives of the Allied press shall 
enjoy full freedom to report to the world upon developments 
in Poland before and during the elections. 

B—The following agreement was reached on the western 
frontier of Poland: 


In conformity with the agreement on Poland reached at 
the Crimea Conference the three heads of Government have 
sought the opinion of the Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity in regard to the accession of territory in 
the north and west which Poland should receive. The presi- 
dent of the National Council of Poland and members of the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity have been 
received at the Conference and have fully presented their 
views. The three heads of Government reaffirm their 
opinion that the final delimitation of the western frontier of 
Poland should await the peace settlement. 

The three heads of Government agree that, pending the 
tinal determination of Poland’s western frontier, the former 
German territories east of a line running from the Baltic 
Sea immediately west of Swinemuende, and thence along the 
Oder River to the confluence of the western Neisse River 
and along the western Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontier, 
including that portion of East Prussia not placed under the 
administration of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
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accordance with the understanding reached at this Conter- 
ence and including the area of the former free city of Dan- 
zig, shall be under the administration of the Polish State 
and for such purposes should not be considered as part ot 
the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 


X. CoNncLusion oF PEACE TREATIES AND ADMISSION 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 

‘The Conference agreed upon the following statement of 
common policy for establishing, as soon as possible, the condi- 
tions of lasting peace after victory in Europe: 

The three Governments consider it desirable that the 
present anomalous position of Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary and Rumania should be terminated by the conclusion 
of peace treaties. They trust that the other interested Allied 
Governments will share these views. 

For their part, the three Governments have included the 
preparation of a peace treaty for Italy as the first among the 
immediate important tasks to be undertaken by the new 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Italy was the first of the 
Axis powers to break with Germany, to whose defeat she 
has made a material contribution, and has now joined with 
the Allies in the struggle against Japan. 

Italy has freed herself from the Fascist regime and is mak- 
ing good progress toward the re-establishment of a demo- 
cratic government and institutions. The conclusion of such 
a peace treaty with a recognized and democratic Italian Gov- 
ernment will make it possible for the three Governments 
to fulfill their desire to support an application from Italy for 
membership of the United Nations. 

The three Governments have also charged the Council of 
Foreign Ministers with the task of preparing peace treaties 
for Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary and Rumania. 

The conclusion of peace treaties with recognized demo- 
cratic governments in these States will also enable the three 
Governments to support applications from them for member- 
ship of the United Nations. The three Governments agree 
to examine, each separately in the near future, in the light of 
the conditions then prevailing, the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary to the extent possible prior to the conclusion of peace 
treaties with those countries. 

The three Governments have no doubt that in view of the 
changed conditions resulting from the termination of the 
war in Europe, representatives of the Allied press will 
enjoy full freedom to report to the world upon developments 
in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

As regards the admission of other States into the United 
Nations organization, Article 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations declared that: 

“1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
other peace-loving States who accept the obligations con- 
tained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of the 
organization, are able and willing to carry out these obliga- 
tions; 

“2. The admission of any such State to membership in the 
United Nations will be effected by a decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council.” 

The three Governments, so far as they are concerned, 
will support applications for membership from those States 
which have remained neutral during the war and which 
fulfill the qualifications set out above. 

The three Governments feel bound, however, to make it 
clear that they for their part would not favor any application 
for membership put forward by the present Spanish Govern- 
ment, which, having been founded with the support of the 
Axis Powers, does not, in view of its origins, its nature, 
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its record and its close association with the aggressor States, 
possess the qualifications necessary to justify such mem- 
bership. 

XI. TerriroriaL TRUSTEESHIPS 


The conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning trusteeship territories as defined in the de- 
cision of the Crimea Conference and in the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization. 

After an exchange of views on this question it was decided 
that the disposition of any former Italian territories was one 
to be decided in connection with the preparation of a peace 
treaty for Italy and that the question of Italian territory 
would be considered by the September council of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. 


XII. Revisep ALtiep Controt CoMMIsSION PROCEDURE 
IN RUMANIA, BULGARIA AND HUNGARY 


The three Governments took note that the Soviet represen- 
tatives on the Allied Control Commissions in Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary have communicated to their United King- 
dom and United States colleagues proposals for improving 
the work of the control commission, now that hostilities in 
Europe have ceased. 

The three Governments agreed that the revision of the 
procedures of the Allied Control] Commissions in these coun- 
tries would now be undertaken, taking into account the in- 
terests and responsibilities of the three Governments which 
together presented the terms of armistice to the respective 
countries, and accepting as a basis the agreed proposals. 


XIII. Orperty TRANSFERS OF GERMAN POPULATIONS 


The conference reached the following agreement on the 
removal of Germans from Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary: 

The three Governments, having considered the question in 
all its aspects, recognize that the transfer to Germany of 
German populations, or elements thereof, remaining in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, will have to be under- 
taken. ‘They agree that any transfers that take place should 
be effected in an orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Germans into Ger- 
many would increase the burden already resting on the 
occupying authorities, they consider that the Allied Control 
Council in Germany should in the first instance examine the 
problem with special regard to the question of the equitable 
distribution of these Germans among the several zones of 
occupation. ‘They are accordingly instructing their respec- 
tive representatives on the control council to report to their 
Governments as soon as possible the extent to which such 
persons have already entered Germany from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, and to submit an estimate of the time 
and rate at which further transfers could be carried out, hav- 
ing regard to the present situation in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish Provisional 
Government and the control council in Hungary are at the 
same time being informed of the above and are being re- 
quested meanwhile to suspend further explusions pending the 
examination by the Governments concerned of the report 
from their respresentatives on the control council. 


XIV. Miuirrary TALKs 


During the conference there were meetings between the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three Governments on military mat- 
ters of common interest. 

Approved: 

J. V. STALIN, 
Harry S. Truman, 
C. R. ATTLEE. 





